WHY NOT look upon this BUSINESS 
OF LIVING sanely, intelligently? Worry, 
Envy, Discontent, and Faultfinding are 
bad things to keep in stock. Throw them 
out! Cultivate CONTENTMENT with 
what you have TODAY but TRY and do 


BETTER tomorrow; in this way you will 
PROGRESS HAPPILY and enjoy life. 


Epwarp SWALLow. 
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A National Organizatio 


Built Upon 
Specialized Service 


Theory Procrastinates 
But Protection Protect 


The Medical Protective Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Gentlemen: 


I am in receipt of your letter of Novem- 
ber 4th informing me that the case against 
me has been dismissed. 


Permit me to say, that I am exceedingly 
pleased with the way you have handled 
this case, as well as others that I have had 
occasion to become familiar with. To me 
it is just another confirmation of what I 
have claimed for years, THAT SPECIALI- 
ZATION IN ANY BRANCH OF HUMAN 
ENDEAVOR PRODUCES BETTER RE- 
SULTS. 

Again thanking you for your efforts and 
satisfactory services, and assuring you of 
my hearty appreciation, I am, 


Sincerely, 


It is the service behind the contract that counts. 
As a contract holder of the Medical Protective Con- 
pany you have at your service the only corps of special- 
ists in malpractice in existence, who are devoting their 
entire time to but this one line of legal endeavor. 


THE MEDICAL PROTECTIVE COMPAN\\'* 


of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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Sutures in Ancient Surgery 


GALEN 


the greatest Greek physician 
pe we with the use of the ligature. 
“ He writes that his contemporary 


4 ANTYLLU 


thread” for purpose “ata 
in the Via Sacra between the 
Temple of ome and the Forum’ 

~Allbutt 


_DeG Sutures 


> 
for Modern Surgery 
DAVIS & GECK. Inc. 
Surgical Sutures Exclusively 
‘o1L221 Duffield Street ~ Brooklyn, NY, USA. 
Jable of Contents 
United States Veterans’ Bureau Dispensary in New York........ 11 
15 
Laundry of a Large European Hospital. Ahlswede............ 21 
' Macaroni, Spaghetti and Noodles. Drimmie................... 27 
California Prune and Apricot Growers’ Association.............. 31 
Intarvin a New Remedy for Diabetes.................ececeeees 34 
36 
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Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 


We Offer 


a package to try | 


Pettijohn’s is rolled soft wheat. A special wheat—the 
most flavory wheat that grows. Its delicious flakes hide 
25% of bran. 


So Pettijohn’s combines whole wheat and bran in a most 
delicious form. 


We gladly send to physicians a full package to try. 
You’ll find it an inviting dish. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Soft Wheat—25% Bran 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO 


Efficient— 
Easy to Operate— 


The 
American 
Prim Press 


_ The Press without a 
foot-pressure treadle, 
electrically operated. 
It reduces labor 
turnover. 


Full details upon re- 
quest. 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO. 


NORWOOD STATION, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Canadian Factory British Sales Ageney 
The ted Machinery American Machinery 
o., Lt 
47-79 Sterling Road 36-38 Victoria Street 
Toronto, Ontario London, S. W.-1, England 
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NUMBER of BACTERIA LEFT | 
on DISHES efter DIF 
METHODS WASHING Hospital Dishes 


Should be 


Direct from the Table: 
Completely 


FREE 
9.09, FROM GERMS 
After Washing and Qinsi 


Washed in. Warm Water ~ No Rising? Why the Fearless advocates STERILI- 
36,000 Bacteria. per Plate _ZATION is proved in the concluding 
paragraph of this graphic presenta- 
Washad & Rinsed in Warm Water: “Rh tion. 
10,500 Bacteria per Plate 
For, if you want a dishwashing ma- 
chine in which it is POSSIBLE to use 
Boiling Water, you will install the in- 
comparable, 


> 

1,400 Bacteria per Plate E RLESS DISH- 

SYSTEM 
G Rinsed in Boling Water. WASHER 


It is practically impossible for any Hospital to spread contagion through improperly 
washed dishes where the FEARLESS is in operation, and our catalog will tell you 
why. Mailed free for the asking. 


FEARLESS DISHWASHER CO., Inc. 
“Pioneers in the Business” 
Factory and Main Office 


175-179M Colvin Street, Rochester, New York, U. S. A. 
Branches at San Francisco and New York 


TABLE OF CONTENTS—Continued 


Tea from the Leaf to the Cup. Drimmie 

To Loosen Glass Stoppers... 

An Inside Story of Tablet Making. Bibb 

Nitrous Oxid-Oxygen Anesthesia, etc. McKesson 
The Hospitals of the United Fruit Company 
Spray Painting 

Human Happiness. Swallow 

The Disappearing Lobster 

Why the Refractory is a Factor in Furnace Life, etc. 
Judging Market Milk 

White-Washes and Lime-Washes 

Dihwashing 

Therapeutic Value of Grape Juice 
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IN WELL REGULATED | | ( 
OPERATING ROOMS ] 
( 


MASSILLON 


RUBBER GLOVES 


Are Used for Five Reasons: T 

1. They fit like silk. : 
2. They combine strength with lightness of touch. D 
3. They stand frequent sterilizations without 

deterioration. 
4. They wear best—last longest. 
5. They do not tear easily. 

These points have all been proven to the satisfaction A 
of thousands of surgeons and hospital buyers. 
Order Massillon Gloves through your supply house—write to us direct F 


for samples and the name of your nearest dealer. 


THE MASSILLON RUBBER CO. 


Massillon, Ohio 


Please say you saw this ad in THe Hospitat Buyer 
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( t Your SS EFORE you order your 
u Ss B next lot of printed rec 
ords, ask us whether we = 

e H Ss have a stock form covering the subject. = 
rintin ss Stock forms are fast replacing special = 
printing in hospital work because they = 


cost % or %. Stock records are approved = 
by leading organizations. You have these = 

oO sts n groups to select from when you purchase = 
stock forms from us: 


S American College of Surgeons Forms = 
S Twenty-two Clinical forms covering every RS 
a Ss detail of case history. 

SP. R. Hospital Records Ss 
SS Fifty record forms covering professional S 
RS service. Efficiency thoroughly tested. 


S Bell Training School Records > 
> Nineteen forms. Devised by Miss Alice F.S 

RS Bell. The only Training School System on\ 
= P. R. Bound Hospital Books > 
iS Patients Registers, Operating Room Books, S 
> Delivery Room Books, Training School. \ 
~ Records, etc. S B 
uy 


American Hospital Association Forms 


laneous forms. We furnish any of this 
large series. 


S 

S 

S Purch d miscel- 
$ urchase and Issuance System and miscel- S$ Stock 
~ 
S 


Forms— 
$Physicians’ Record Co. They 


S 
S Hospital Department S an 

509 S. Dearborn St., Dept. J. Chicago 

conomy 
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CLASSIFIED INDEX OF ADVERTISERS—Continued 
Foods and Beverages 


Physicians Record Co 


Hospital and Surgical Supplies: 
Davis & Geck, Inc 


‘Kitchen Equipment 
Reynolds Electric Co 


Laundry Machinery 


American Ironing Machinery Co 
American Laundry Machinery Co 
Mateer & Co., F. W 


Standard Oil Co 


McKesson Surgical Pump 
Toledo Appliance Co 


Medical Insurance 
Medical Protective Co., The 


Nurses’ Wearing Apparel 
Nurses’ Outfitting Association 


Rubber Gloves and Sheeting 
Massillon Rubber Co 


Sterilizers 
American Sterilizer Co 


Textiles 


Puritan Mills 
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over 


61 No. 761—Cape No. 1763—Dress No. 1716—Dress 
No, 1945—Dress 


j No. 761—Cape, Serge, flannel lined (3 lengths) -75 to $13.50 
No. 1763—White Uniform, Cambric................. 475 
No. 1945—-White Uniform, Heavy Linene............. 6.50 
No. 1716—Colored Dress, Gingham... . . $3.00 to 5.50 
Goved « $1.50to 2.50 


Complete Outfits— Ready-to-Wear and Made-to-Order 
Special Prices to Institutions Send for Catalog ““H-B”’ 


NURSES OUTFITTING ASSN, Inc. 


425 FIFTH AVENUE (at 38th Street) NEW YORK 
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Judge Medicinal 
Mineral Oil 
its Viscosity 


says, (Women’s Medical 
Journal), “Liquid Petrolatum (medicinal 
mineral oil) is the agent which by common, 
consent is pronounced the most satisfactory in 
the treatment of chronic intestinal stasis. - - ~ 
Some products are too thin, and consequently 
give rise to “dribbling”, which is not’ only ex- 
tremely disagreeable, but defeats the purpose 
for which the oil is given.” 


The London Lancet states that “oil of too easy 
fluidity (low viscosity) frequently has a dis- 
turbing effect upon the digestion.” 


Stanolind Liquid Paraffin (Heavy )—Tasteless, 
Odorless, Colorless—is a new medicinal petro- 
leum product. It is amineral white oil of ideal 
viscosity for the treatment of intestinal stasis. 


Stanolind Liquid Paraffin is rich and heavy- 
bodied, and has specific gravity of 0.891 to 0.895 
at 15 degrees C (59 degrees F). Its viscosity 
is 300-310 Saybolt at 37.7 degrees C (100 
degrees F). 


Judged by its viscosity, as well as by its specific 
gravity and its absolute purity, Stanolind 
Liquid Paraffin (Heavy) meets the most ex- 
acting requirements of the medical profession. 


Stanolind Liquid Paraffin 


(Heavy) TASTELESS—ODORLESS—COLORLESS 


Produced by 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
3181A 
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Institutions Keep Holsteins 


because this breed has proved superior for milk pro- 
duction and quality of product, particularly adapted 
for institutional needs. From the Government au- 
thorities in charge of the National Soldiers’ Home, of 
Maine, comes the following endorsement: 


“Number of purebred Holsteins, 65. The Holstein 
cow is particularly adapted for our institution on ac- 
count of the large milk yield. We are of the opinion 
=— Holstein milk is most healthful for the mem- 
ers. 


From a private institution in California—The Pot- 
tenger Sanitarium at Monrovia—maintaining a herd 
of 47 purebred Holstein-Friesians, comes the following 
endorsement of the Holstein cow and Holstein milk, 
written under date of October 17, 1923: 


“My reason for keeping the Holstein cow is be- 
cause I believe that she is the most satisfactory 
milker one can have. . . . I believe that she is 
the most economical cow an institution can keep. I 
also think that for long-time consumption by pa- 
_ the milk is better than the milk of other 
reeds.” 


“The Institution Cow” is the name of a circular now ready for dis- 
tribution. If you are interested in securing more information re- 
garding Holstein milk or cattle, we shall be glad to forward matter 
upon request. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 
The 
Holstein-Friesian 
Ass’n of America 


227 E. OHIO STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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For the Hospital Library 


SEFUL handbooks written in terse, sim-. 

ple style and full of practical guid- 

ance for intern, physician, nurse and other 
staff members. 


USEFUL CATHARTICS—Bernard Fantus 


In interesting, non-technical form that will appeal to the patient 
as well as the hospital force, this book gives the subject of consti- 
pation a thorough overhauling. It is not stretching the truth to 
say that many doctors will have prejudices dispelled by consulting 
this treatise, 

Bound in cloth; 120 pages; price $1.00 


USEFUL DRUGS 


Prepared under the direction and supervision of the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry of the A. M. A. Sixth edition, 1923. 
This is a compendium and handbook of the drugs selected as neces- 
sary to a knowledge of materia medica. Unnecessary and super- 
fluous drugs have been left out, the more recent discoveries and 
compounds have been added, statements of actions, usage and 
dosage of drugs have been revised in accord with present-day 
knowledge and practice. 

Bound in cloth; 171 pages with index; price 60 cents 


INFANT FEEDING—Julius H. Hess 


As a result of the popular demand for a reprint of the series of 
Infant Feeding articles in THE JOURNAL of the A. M. A. from 
January to May, this authoritative handbook is offered the practi- 
tioner. In direct, readable style, every phase affecting the mother 
and child from the time of birth until six years, is covered. 


Bound in cloth; 152 pages; well illustrated; price 90 cents 


HANDBOOK OF THERAPY 
—Oliver T. Osborn and Morris Fishbein 


This is the seventh revision, giving in readable form the symp- 
toms and up-to-date treatment of cases handled in private and in- 
stitutional practice. Prescription writing, therapeutic principles, 
treatment for most of the affections encountered in hospital work, 
and a very complete subject index make up the 752 pages. 
Price $2.50. 


NEW AND NONOFFICIAL REMEDIES, 1923 


This book lists the articles which have been accepted by the 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the A. M. A. on January 1, 
1923. Statements made by those commercially interested are ad- 
mitted only when supported by critical examination or known facts. 
New products not listed in the U. S. Pharmacopeia or The Na- 
tional Formulary, complying with the standards, are listed. Un- 
necessary articles, or those not corresponding with the standard, 
are not listed. Price $1.50. 


ALL BOOKS SENT PREPAID 


American Medical Association 
535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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DeWitt CLroucH 
Business Manager 


Representative: Roy M. 


Hospital Buyer 


The Round Table Magazine of the Hospital Field 


100% Cireulation 


Devoted to All Departments of Hospital Buying 
THE HOSPITAL BUYER Co., Inc. 


Wetpon C. Dietricn 
Advertising Manager 


4739 RAVENSWOOD AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


G. G. Place, Contract Agent, 1712 Montrose Ave., Chicago. 
New York Representative: H, A. Gould, 31 E. 17th St., Now York, N.Y. 
St. Louis Edmon nds, Arcade Bidg., 


St. Louis, Mo, 
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Number 3 


PGHOUSANDS of ex- 
service men who were 

iy disabled by injuries re- 
ceived during the great 
war, are now being placed in a 
position where they can resume 
the earning of their own living. It 
took a long time to straighten 
things out so that the men were 
given a square deal and a fair 
chance of getting back to indus- 
trial life but now conditions have 
been improved all round so that 
the injured man may be restored 
to earning capacity. 

The United States Public Health 
Service and the contract hospitals 
were doing the best that they were 
able, but having no dispensaries 
for the treatment of ambulatory 
cases was a big handicap. It was 
recognized that the establishment 
of clinics and additional hospitals 
would eventually be an absolute 
necessity so that, with the passing 
of the Sweet amendment to the 
War Risk Insurance Act on Au- 
gust 9, 1921, calling for the union 
of the Federal Board of Voca- 
tional Training, the War Risk In- 
surance Bureau and Veterans’ Re- 


The United States Veterans’ Bureau 
Dispensary in New York 


By Hospital Buyer Eastern Correspondent 


A corner of the dental laboratory where 
impressions of bridge work o 
kinds are made. 


lief functions of the United States 
Public Health Service into one 
body, to be known as the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau, it was de- 
cided immediately to prepare for 
the establishment of these clinics. 

The Sweet amendment among 
other duties, charged the new 
bureau with the responsibility of 
providing proper medical care and 
treatment for all men and women 
disabled in service since April 7, 
1917. 

Major W. L. Lent, manager of 
the United States Veterans’ Bu- 
reau for the second district which 
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A corner of the Ultraviolet ray room of the physiotherapy clinic showing the lamp 
in operation. The rays from the lamps are so strong that it is necessary 
for the aides to wear dark glasses to protect their eyes. 


X-ray examination being made on one of the machines. This typé of machi 
does away with the necessity of making films, as it is possible to examine 
disability by looking through the machine held in the operator’s hands. 
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includes New York, has recently 
told what the great Government 
Hospital in the Grand Central 
Palace is doing to restore the in- 
jured ex-service men to health. 
There are more than 6,000 men 
receiving training or compensation 
from the Veteran’s Bureau in New 
York City. 

Immediately after the passing 
of the Sweet amendment the long 
and arduous preparations for the 
founding of these clinics began. 
The great medical leaders of the 
country were called into consulta- 
tion to outline a program that 
would be suitable as a basis for 
such service in each of the dis- 
tricts of the bureau. There were 
14 of these districts situated in the 
largest cities of the country. It 
was the plan of the promulgators 
of the clinic program to create ap- 
proximately 200 dispensaries of the 
different classes. It. was decided 
after a survey that there would be 
19 Class A dispensaries, all with 
the most complete equipment, for 
every type of disease known to 
science, and manned by the highest 
type of personnel so that all am- 
bulatory cases would be accorded 
thorough and proper treatment. 
. These Class A dispensaries exist 
in each of the 14 districts in addi- 
tion to five more in Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore, Kansas City, Detroit 
and Los Angeles. 

There were to be erected 17 dis- 
pensaries of the Class B type 
(with not quite so extensive or 
complete an equipment) in Provi- 
dence, Newark, Buffalo, Rochester, 
Indianapolis, Louisville, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Milwaukee, Omaha, 
Salt Lake City, Portland, Spokane, 
- Oklahoma City and Houston. Ap- 
proximately 104 dispensaries, cor- 
responding to a standard Class C 
clinic, were also to be installed. 

This plan was finally passed on 
‘and adopted in January, 1921, and 
the wnrk of installing the clinics 


.physio-therapy aides, 


began. Included among the 19 of 
the A class was that one to be de- 
veloped in New York City. It was 
decided to equip this particular 
clinic with the highest human and 
scientific agencies that could be 
found and to establish it as a 
model for all other Class A Vet- 
erans’ Bureau dispensaries. 

A site was selected on the eighth 
floor of the Grand Central Palace 
at Lexington avenue and 45th 
street, the highest type of person- 
nel engaged, and placing of the 
most modern scientific apparatus 
began. Its installation proved to be 
most laborious as much of the 
work had to be done at night. 
There were occasions when the 
most delicate of the apparatus had 
to lie in the street for 24 hours at 
a time. Partitions had to be razed, 
others erected to fit the scientific 
floor plans devised, in order that 
space, light and air might be 
utilized to the fullest. 

Finally, however, in September, 
1922, after months of intensive ef- 
fort, clinics (Medical, Eye, Ear, 
Nose and Throat, Orthepedic, 
Physiotherapy, X-ray, Dental, 
Tuberculosis, Psycho-Neurosis, 
Surgical and Laboratory, ten in 
all) were declared ready for op- 
eration. There were appointed 31 
general examiners, dentists, nurses, 
laboratory 
workers and a clerical force, mak- 
ing a total clinical personnel of 100 
individuals with a salary list of 
$180,910 annually. 

One of the most conspicuous 
features in the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau Dispensary in New 
York is its “physiotherapy” that 


_embraces all the newer approved 


physical means for bettering those 
injured or ill. 

Visiting the hydrotherapy rooms 
of the clinic are seen various 
sprays, showers, the Scotch douche, 
friction tables for manipulative 
and exercising methods, cabinet 
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body electric light baths. These 
modalities are found valuable for 
tonic and eliminative purposes in 
a wide range of conditions, surgi- 
cal as well as medical. 

In another section of this de- 
partment are-given whirlpool baths 
to the extremities, in which heated 
water in constant commotion acts 
as a gentle massage-like exercise 
for tender and painful scars; this 
is preliminary to warming up of 
wasted parts of the body so that 
subsequent electrical or other ap- 
plications may be fully effective. 

The Galvanic room, where a 
variety of low and high tension 
electrical currents are used to 
stimulate and regenerate muscles 
and nerves, is another recently 
broadened out development of 
present day physio-therapy. Here, 
through carefully induced, delicate 
contractions, these new currents 
increasc the tone of enfeebled 
muscles, and very gradually over- 
come the atrophy that arises from 
disease of the limbs. 

Other features of the room’s 
equipment are the deep therapy 
lamps that do away with the heat 
rays but allow the light rays to 
penetrate, being of great aid in 
neuritis, sciatica, and kindred pain- 
. ful affections. 

Another section of the physio- 
therapy unit is the Ultra-violet 
Ray room where air and water 
cooled ultra-violet ray lamps are 
applied to kill bacteria in local af- 
fections, for skin lesions, and to 
create a general upbuilding and 
tonic effect in debilitated states of 
the human body. The ultra-violet 
ray lamp is a delicate instrument, 
so that all treatments given by it 
are accurately gauged as to time 
of application, and distance from 
the body of the patient to be 
treated. 

In another room of this unit are 
the latest type of static machines 
with various currents of ex- 


tremely high voltage and infinitely 
small amperage. In this clinic alone 
there were given 8,384 treatments 
during the month of January last, 

In another section of the dispen- 
sary is the dental clinic, and it is 
no exaggeration to say that it is 
the finest in the country. Its 
equipment includes 12 operating 
chairs, one chair for oral surgery, 
one chair for examination, one X- 
ray chair and machine, and an up- 
to-date dental laboratory with two 
chairs for impressions. There are 
treated in this clinic an average of 
135 men a day. 

A section of the New York clinic 
of which the Veterans’ Buréau is 
justly proud is the X-ray section. 
Here are to be found spacious 
rooms, well lighted, and adequately 
equipped with the very best and 
-most proficient apparatus to be 
had. Included in the up to the 
minute facilities of this clinic are 
exposure rooms having every pos- 
sible protection to patient and op-:< 
erator alike in the way of leaded 
walls insulated wires and the latest 
types of X-ray machine. Studies 
may be made of the chest, the ac- 
tual movements of the heart or 
the lungs during respiration. In 
examination of the stomach by 
means of an opaque substance, the 
food can be seen passing from the 
aesophagus to the stomach and 
any abnormalities or stigmata of 
disease can be visualized, and then 
recorded on a film for permanent 
record. The developing is done 
immediately so that bone lesions, 
etc., can be demonstrated and re- 
ported in a few minutes, if neces- 
sary. 

A fully outfitted workshop is an 
essential of the orthopedic clinic, 
where all the artificial limbs, etc., 
needed for the crippled veterans 
throughout the entire district are 
made. Fitted with a full outfit of 
machinery for this purpose, these 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Making Hospital Budgets 


From “The Trained Nurse and Hospital Review” 


London, are really “Ac- 
counts in Advance.” They involve 
three important steps: First, there 
is the collection of data; then 
comes the analysis of the past rec- 
ords to determine their inter- 
ration, which work is made 
easier by the use of graphic 
charts; and finally there is the 
application of the fundamental 
principles discovered by analysis 
to determine the future financial 
position of a hospital. The un- 
derlying principle is to ascertain 
what amount, in addition to re- 
cipts from known and certain 
sources, will be sufficient to meet 
the expenditure estimated to be in- 
curred during a certain future 
period, which may or may not be 
a year, and so to frame the details 
that comparison will be facilitated 
between the proposed transactions 


as set out and the actual transac- 
tions. Keeping in view the main 
purpose of budgets—viz., the con- 
trol of expenditure—it is desirable 
that full estimates should be pre- 
pared. 

A statement should be prepared 
for each department and, after 
consideration and approval by the 
executives, these statements should 
be incorporated into one grand 
summary budget, and presented to 
the finance committee for their 
consideration and approval. The 
summary given in Form I is quite 
satisfactory. 

CHECKING RESULTS 

When the proper budget for 
each department has been decided 
upon, checks upon expenditure are 
made at least quarterly through- 
out the year. 

Form II makes accurate com- 
parison possible at a glance, and 
helps to maintain control over ex- 
travagance. 


FORM I—SUMMARY OF ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE 


Estimated 
Actual further 


+ Accruing 
expend- 


liabilities 
ture (or assets) 
current |(or income) (or income) at 

year to end of ior Dec. 31. 
November. | December. 


Estimate 
for 


(or income) 
for year. 


Comparison. 


Over- 
spent. 


Increase. Decrease. 
Estimate) 
Saving. On actual 
expenditure 
(or income). 


$ $ $ $ $ 


FORM II—STATEMENT SHOWING COMPARISON 


OF ESTIMATED 


AND ACTUAL EXPENDITURES 


Actual 
expendi- 
ture to end 


Proportion 
of estimate 


Estimate to end of 


Comparison of expenditure 
with proportion of estimate. 


Balance 
of year’s 


for year present 


of present 
month. 


month. 


Overspent 


remaining 


Saving. unspent. 


$ $ 


$ $ 


5s 
| 
| says Joseph 
E. Stone, accountant for 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
i 
i 
| Total | if 
expendi- = 
ture 
and a 
$ $ $ $ $ 
C, estimate Remarks. 
1S $ | — 
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Jus’ Keep On Keepin’ On 


If the day looks kinder gloomy 
An’ your chances kinder slim; 
If the situation’s puzzlin’ 
An’ the prospects awful grim 
An’ perplexities keep pressin’ 
Till all hope is nearly gone, 
Jus’ bristle up, and grit your teeth 
An’ keep on keepin’ on. 


Fumin’ never wins a fight 
An’ frettin’ never pays; 

There ain’t no good in broodin’ in 
These pessimistic ways— 

Smile jus’ kinder cheerfully 
When hope is nearly gone, 

An’ bristle up, and grit your teeth, 
An’ keep on keepin’ on. 


There ain’t no use in growlin’ 
An’ grumblin’ all the time 
When music’s ringin’ everywhere, 
An’ everything’s a rhyme— 
Jus’ keep on smilin’ cheerfully, 
If hope is nearly gone, 
An’ bristle up, an’ grit your teeth, 
An’ keep on keepin’ on. 
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BEWARE OF THIS CONFI- 
DENCE GAME 


It has recently been brought to 
our attention by Dr. Warner, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the American 
Hospital Association, that several 
hospitals have ~been victimized by 
a clever swindler whose method, 
as described by one hospital, is as 
follows : 

“A man called at our cashier’s 
window on Nov. 27th and asked 
the cashier for four old twenty 
dollar bills in place of the roll of 
money he was holding in his hand. 
The man appeared in the hospital 
without overcoat or hat, and stated 
he wanted to mail the money to a 
friend in Pittsburg and was hold- 
ing an envelope with a special de- 
livery stamp on it, addressed to a 
man in Pittsburg. After giving 
him the four old twenty dollar 
bills the cashier proceeded to 
count his money. While she was 
counting the money the man took 
the four twenty dollar bills and 
placed them in the envelope (or at 
least the cashier thought he did) 
and laid it on the desk. When she 
counted his money she discovered 
he only had $75.00 and called his 
attention to the matter. He told 
her to hold the envelope which she 
supposed contained the four twen- 
ties and give him the $75.00 and 
he would get the other $5.00 from 
his friend. Some time after the 
man left they opened the envelope 
and found nothing but old paper. 
The police could find no trace of 
the man.” 

We notice in the newspaper that 
the same trick was played on an- 
other hospital yesterday, for the 
same amount. Therefore we feel 
some notice should be given, as the 
man seems to be working hos- 
Pitals. 


&éditorial 


PHYSICIAN TO 
VISIT ORIENT 
ON STUDY TRIP 


Dr. Ahlswede Will Circle World 
in Research Interests 

Dr. Edward Ahlswede, 242 Elm- 
wood Ave., is to be the first doctor 
of medicine to travel around the 
world on an extended inspection 
of methods and apparatus. He will 
leave January 14 on the Laconia 
from New York. He will visit 
more than 100 hospitals, hygienic 
laboratories and medical institu- 
tions in Japan, China, India, Bur- 
mah, Jerusalem, Java, Egypt, 
Athens and Naples. 

Dr. Ahlswede said his chief 
work will be in research labora- 
tories in tropical hospitals, con- 
necting the oriental and American 
institutions for the benefit of 
science. 

He will correspond for THE 
HospitaAL Buyer, Chicago; the 
Dermatologische Wochenschrift, 
Hamburg, Germany, and other 
publications, sending studies in 
photographs. 

Dr. Ahlswede will collect water 
specimens from the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans for Dr. W. Busch, 
Hamburg, for the study of plank- 
ton. Detailed accounts of the 
bacteriological and _ therapeutical 
equipment of the Calcutta hospi- 
tal for tropical diseases, and the 
Tokyo University Skin Clinic, 
will be sent THe Hospitat Buyer 
for publication. 


“Thank God every morning 
when you get up that you have 
something to do which must be 
done, whether you like it or not. 
Being forced to work, and forced 
to do your best, will breed in you 
temperance, self control, diligence, 
strength of will, content and a 
hundred virtues which the idle will 
never know.”—Kingsley. 
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Fig. 1—Nassau Velvet Sponge 


Fig. 3—Anclote Grass 


Fig. 5—Nassau Hardhead 


Fig. 2—Florida Yellow 


Fig. 4—Nassau Reef 


Fig. 6—Surgeon’s Silk Sponges 
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the cuts used. 


bleached or bleached. 
There is, however, an- 

Yeo other variety, the loaded 
gonge, forbidden by the Federal 
Trade Commission in Interstate 
Commerce, but which can be sold 
aid are sometimes sold by un- 
srupulous persons within any 
certain state, the Commission then 
having no control. 

As sponges are sold wholesale 
in bales by weight, this loading 
by soaking with inexpensive ma- 
trial to increase their weight 
from 50% to 100% is very prof- 
table, and as the loading material 
dissolves as soon as the sponge is 
wet and disappears with the 
water, the ultimate consumer can- 
not detect the fraud. 

Sheepswool Sponges 

Rock ISLAND SHEEPSWOOL 
sponges are the best and toughest 
sponge obtainable. They come 
from Florida. They are especially 
suitable for all janitor cleaning 
work as they last the longest. 

The sizes run from 12 to 4 
inches in diameter and the sponges 
weigh from two to three pieces to 
2 to 30 pieces to the pound. 

Key SHEEPSWOOL sponges come 
from Southern Florida and are 
much softer than Rock Island, and 
not quite as durable. The sizes 
are the same as Rock Island. 

SHEEPSWOLL sponges orig- 
inte in Cuba. They are more 
open in texture than either of the 
above, and somewhat harsher than 
the Key Sheepswool, but are on a 
par with them for wearing quali- 
ties. They are used very gener- 
ally for general cleaning. 

Nassau SHEEPSWOOL 


sponges 


Sponges | 
By Hospital Buyer Correspondent 


The writer of these articles is indebted to James H. Rhodes & Vo. 
of Chicago for their kind cooperation in preparing thts article and for 


are very similar in appearance 
and texture to the Cuban but are 

These are the cheapest grade of 
sponge. They grow in the form 
considerably softer. They are used 
for the same purposes as the 
Cuban. 

Velvet Sponges 

CuxBa VELveT. The form velvet 
sponge has a hole in the center 
(see Fig. 1) which, while it mars 
the appearance somewhat, does 
not affect the wearing qualities. 
Sizes run from 4 to 8 inches in 
diameter or from 3 to 4 pieecs 
to 20 to 30 pieces to the pound. 
This sponge is found only in 
limited quantities and is there- 
fore very scarce.’ 

NASSAU VELVET sponges are 
smooth textured, but harsher 
than the Cuban variety, but are 
the same shape with a hole in the 
middle. This sponge is one of 
the best general utility sponges in 
the market. The sizes run the 
same as the Cuban. 

Yellow Sponges 
Fic. 2 

The Yellow Sponge is a gen- 
eral utility sponge, where a large 
sponge at a low price rather than 
quality is desired. There are 
three varieties. 

ANCLOTE YELLOW, of Florida 
origin, is the best yellow sponge 
produced. Sizes run from 10 to 
4 inches in diameter and weights 
are from 1 to 2 to 20 to 30 to the 
pound. 

Key YELLow from farther south 
in Florida are much softer than 
the Anclote Yellow. Sizes run the 
same. 

CuBA AND Nassau YELLOW 
sponges are much harsher than - 


‘ 
PONGES are either un- 
| 
| 
; 
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the above, but are used for the 
same purposes, and sizes run the 
‘same. 
Grass Sponges 
Fig. 3 

of a cup, and therefore the larger 
sizes are cut. The usable pieces 
known as cuts are more or less 
flat. 

The varieties are Anclote Grass, 
Key Grass, Nassau Grass and 
Cuban Grass. The Anclote are 
used principally in the industries. 
The Key are very scarce. The 
Nassau variety is of very fine 
quality sponge, of good shape and 
light weight, and is in demand for 
the retail trade. 

Reef Sponges 
Fig. 4 

These are a fine, close grained, 
soft sponge sometimes called 
American silk. It is used as a 
cup sponge and sometimes for 
toilet and babies’ use. Sizes run 
from 1 to 6 inches in diameter. 

Hardhead Sponges 
Fig. 5 

These sponges, very similar in 
appearance to the Reef, but much 
harsher, are used in the industries 
requiring a stiff, coarse grained 
sponge. 

Silk Surgeon’s Sponges 
Fig. 6 

The Surgeons’ sponge is of very 
fine silky texture, and very tough, 
which is imported from the Medi- 
terranean. It is of the same class 
as the Reef sponge, but is of finer 
texture and being much tougher 
is not nearly so easily torn. 


TO DESTROY ANTS. 


In combatting ants, the house- 
keeper should remember that they 
are attracted into a house by the 
prospect of getting food. This 
means, say the home specialists at 
Cornell, that all food must be 


kept covered. If the ants ap 
numerous, it may be necessary t) 
put the dish that contains food jy 
another dish which contains water 

An easy method of killing ant 
is to soak small sponges in sweet. 
ened water and place them wher 
the insects are most numeroy 
The ants will crawl into the porg 
of the sponges and may be killa 
by dropping the sponges into boil. 
ing water. If this is done faith. 
fully, many of the insects will he 
destroyed, and the sudden loss of 
so many workers from the colony 
should cause the ants to abandm 
the house entirely. 

Tartar emetic, mixed with foy 
or five times its volume of syrw, 
and placed about in shallow dishe, 
is said to be useful in controlling 
house ants. If some of this mix. 
ture is poured into individual but. 
ter plates and set about in a cu 
board where ants are troublesome, 
or in a pantry that ants frequent, 
the pests may be driven away. It 
should be kept away from per 
sons and from household pets. 


Pulling Teeth 

Owen McCarthy, a recent artiy. 
al from the Emeral Isle, had spent 
a torturing day with a toothache 
After he had finished his wor 
toward evening, he beat his way to 
the nearest dentist and impatiently 
inquired of the extractor of 
molars: 

“How much does yez charge fe: 
pullin’ out wan tooth?” 

“Fifty cents; seventy-five cents 
with gas.” 

“Sivinty-five cints with gas!’ 
gasped Owen. “Bedad, thin, Il 
come round again early in th 
mornin’ when it’s daylight.”~ 


Everybody's Magazine. 


“The only man who never makes 

a mistake is the man who nevtt 
does anything.” 

—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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The Laundry of a Large European 
Hospital 


By EDWARD AHLSWEDE, M. D., D. Nat. Sc., Hamburg, 
Germany 


——=QHE laundry is indeed a 
very important hospital 
department. The quan- 

- tities of bed linen, tow- 
els, napkins, hospital garments, 
body linen, etc., required daily, are 
enormous, and in order to prevent 
unnecessary loss of time, clean 
laundry must unfailingly be on 
hand at the arrival of new pa- 
tients. 

The facilities for providing the 
patients with clean, disinfected 
clothing immediately after they 
have been divested of their own 
garments constitute the initial re- 
quirements for successful treat- 
ment, especially in infectious cases. 
It is advisable to so arrange the 
receiving station that the bathing, 
delousing and changing of clothes 
may be done in a series of small 
rooms separated only by a small 
lice-proof door from the “clean” 
side, that is, the hospital proper. 
Under no circumstances must any 
of the personnel employed in this 
section be admitted to the hospital 


‘proper except after disinfection by 


bathing and changing into clean 
clothes. 

Only surgical cases, accidents, 
obstetrical and similar cases should 


have access to the hospital proper . 


from the “unclean” section, while 
all internal cases, more particu- 
larly fever patients, after being de- 
loused in a special department, are 
submitted to the receiving station 
where the diagnosis is made and 
the transfer to the proper depart- 
ment directed. It must be noted 
that this distribution of the pa- 
tients does not proceed according 
to absolute routine; severe cases, 
for instance, are immediately and 
without previous bathing and loss 
of time in any way submitted to 


the proper department where clean 
bedding and separate rooms must 
always be held in readiness. 

The function of the receiving 
station throws great responsibility 
upon the physicians and the per- 
sonnel employed there. It is there- 
fore always insisted upon that the 
medical staff engaged in this work 
be older men with large general 
experience. With these in charge, 
such a department becomes a 
source of knowledge of great val- 
ue to those physicians who intend 
to establish a practice. It is here 
also where most of the changing 
of clothing and laundry takes place 
and the hospital laundry should 
therefore be located conveniently 
near this station at the entrance to 
the hospital. 

In the laundry itself it is essen- 
tial to provide for a complete sep- 
aration between a “clean” and 
“soiled” section. It,is by no means 
seldom that serious hospital epi- 
demics have occurred which nat- 
urally have imperiled the operation 
of the entire institution. I have 
seen such an incident occur in a 
hospital for typhus fever. The 
rules for delousing in this institu- 
tion were under normal circum-: 
stances strictly carried out; but as 
a result of a love affair between a 
nurse and a laundress, a portion of 
the laundry went through in a de- 
fective condition, promptly causing 
a small epidemic which fortunately 
was discovered in time and rapidly 
suppressed. 

The floor in the laundry should 
be as smooth and as easy to clean 
as that in the operating room. 
There should be no sharp corners 
between the floor and the walls. 
The walls should preferably be of 
tile. 
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Fig. 1—‘‘Clean”—Section of a Large European Hospital—Barmbeck, Hamburg. 


| 


Fig. 2—This illustration shows the water tower directly behind the ‘entrance to the 
hospital, and the two tall chimneys of the power plant on either side. 
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Fig. 1 shows the “clean’”-sec- 
tion of a large European hospital 
(Barmbeck, Hamburg). The 
clothes after being boiled, are de- 
livered into the “clean” section in 
small, low iron carts so constructed 
that they can be easily cleaned out. 
Here the laundry is immediately 
transferred into large drums con- 
taining hot soap suds. Each drum 
is provided with a stirring device 
driven by a powerful motor. Four 
drums of this capacity will take 
care of the laundry in a relatively 
large-sized hospital. It is important 
that the belts be properly arranged, 
and in order to avoid accidents, the 
motors must be enclosed in strong 


~ iron wire cases, and the belts driv- 


en vertically. In this manner the 
personnel is protected from direct 
contact with motors and belts. 
From these drums, in which the 
washing proper takes place, the 
laundry is transferred to other 
drums for rinsing and from these 
to a hot-air drying device for 
speedy drying. These various ma- 
chines also are driven by electric 
motors. After drying, the wash- 
ing is carted into adjacent rooms 
where it is mangled on large elec- 
tric mangles. As a rule, ironing 
by hand is superfluous in a hospi- 
tal laundry, and it requires an un- 
necessarily large personnel. But 
in the various departments of the 
hospital proper, the presence of an 
electric iron is very desirable in- 
deed because it enables one to eas- 
ily and quickly sterilize a towel or 
cloth, etc. Since there are alto- 
gether too few electrical irons in 
the modern hospitals, it seems 
worth while to call attention to it. 

Special care should be given to 
the clothing of the employees in 
the “soiled” section. It has been 
found very advisable for them to 
wear long boots in which the white 
linen trousers may be tucked. This 
is the best means of preventing the 
collecting of lice from the floor. 


hospital. 


proper. 


It goes without saying, that too- 
long sleeves and. especially rolled 
up sleeves, must be avoided. The 
observance of these mechanical 
means for keeping away the ver- 
min is considerably more impor- 
tant than that of chemical means. 
It is only necessary to have ob- 
served how long it takes before 
clothes-lice die in concentrated 
mercury bichloride solution in or- 
der to fully appreciate the sec- 
ondary value of chemical parasit- 
icides. 

In order.to furnish power to the 
numerous motors as well as to the 
lighting and heating plants and to 
supply abundant super-heated 
steam, a power plant of consider- 
able capacity is necessary. The 
furnace room of such a large hos- 
pital power plant is often consid- 
erably larger than in many a fac- 
tory. It requires very large quan- 
tities of coal to keep the plant in 
operation. In Fig. 2 may be seen 
two tall chimneys belonging to the 
power plant of the Barmbeck 
Hospital. In the center, the water 
tower is shown and this also de- 
serves special mention. A large 
hospital uses an immense amount 
of good-quality running water. 
The community water works very 
soon notice when their water sup- 
ply suddenly is opened to a large 
The water plant in the 
hospital proper requires, of course, 
filter arrangements and pumps. It 
is, however, much more econom- 
ical when light, power and water 
combined are supplied from a cen- 
tral power plant such as outlined, 
instead of running them sep- 
arately. It is sufficiently evident 
from the illustration that it is pos- 
sible to build such a large power 
plant in harmony with the archi- 
tectural character of the hospital 
It is of course placed di- 
rectly behind the entrance building 
of the hospital so that its numer- 

(Continued on page 71) . 
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MOTHS AND MOTH 
DESTROYERS 


New Orleans, Louisiana 

The following answers both 
queries regarding the origin and 
destroying of moths, Tineina, best 
known as clothes moths. Moths 
belong to the order Lepidoptera; 
an order characterized by the con- 
stant presence of scales on the 
wings. The Tineina contain the 
smallest of the Lepidoptera. These 
live and clothe themselves at our 
expense in the warmest woolen 
garments, which they traverse in 
all directions, leaving behind a 


gnawed and worn-out path, so thin 


and bare as to yield to the slight- 
est pressure. They are the cul- 
prits responsible also for destroy- 
ing furs, hair, feathers, and many 
other articles of domestic economy, 
and are the exterminating pests of 
zoolagical museums. By means 
of their maxillae these small 
larvae shear down the surface of 
various substances, and uniting the 
particles by means of their gluti- 
nous silk, they thus form protect- 
ing abodes, which are practically 
made of woollens or other stuffs 
on which the foresight of their 
parents has placed them. When 
they increase in bulk, so as to find 
their skins too tight for comfort, 
they split them down the middle, 
and interpose a piece proportioned, 
no doubt, to their expected as well 
as actual increase. They add to 
the length also by fresh materials 
to the anterior end. Interesting 
but destructive in their life habits 
as far as civilized man is con- 
cerned. 

The very best way to deal with 
the moth menace to clothes, furs 
and such like, is to prevent them 
setting up their abodes among 
these things when they are put 
away for the winter or summer as 
the case may be. All garments, 
blankets, furs, etc., should be well 
shaken and brushed, and hung in 


the air for an hour or two before 
being packed away. Naphthalene, 
cedar oil and pyrethrum are highly 
effective, camphor less so, and in 
cedar chests moths and larvae die, 
Formaldehyde gas produced by 
the burning of formalin candles, 
or in the usual way in large estab. 
lishments for disinfecting pur. 
poses, also is a deadly weapon to 
use against these moths and larvae. 
Also the following formula makes 
an excellent preventive paper in 
which to wrap the clothes before 
packing away, care being taken to 
see that the ends of the different 
parcels are well folded over s0 as 
to prevent the enemy getting in. 


Moth Paper 
Carbolic acid......... 1 02. 
8 02, 


Dissolve and dip sheets of heavy 
porous paper in the liquid and 
hang on lines until the benzine 
evaporates. The paper can then 
be cut if necessary and kept in tin 
boxes ready for use. These sheets 
are put between the articles of 
clothing which are then wrapped 
up and placed in the box or other 
container. 


STERILIZING APPARATUS 


Booklet from Bramhall, Dean 
Company, New York City (Cate 
log No. 23), containing illustra 
tions and information regarding 
Deane’s Patented Water Steriliz- 
ers, Surgical Dressing Sterilizers 
Autoclaves, Vacuum Door Steril- 
izers, Utensil, Instrument and 
Combination Sterilizing Outfits 
Also descriptive of Blanket Wam- 
ers, Vegetable Steamers and Ster- 
ilizers, Milk Pasteurizers, Com- 
vination Milk Pasteurizers ani 
Coolers, Disinfecting Chambers, 
Formaldehyde Gas Generators, It- 
cinerators, Food Warming Clos 
ets, Bed Pan Sterilizers, etc. 
pages and Cover. 
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Department of Nutrition 


Conducted by QUINDARA OLIVER 
Dietitian, Children’s Hospital, Boston, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS IN BOSTON 


ERRY CHRISTMAS! 
The magic joy and 
4.4 beauty of these words 


Boston’s streets. The charm of 
the old and the fascination of the 
new are here so closely interwoven 
as to constantly impress one with 
the wonder of life. Even a 
stranger cannot fail to see its 
beauty in the holiday season. The 
atmosphere is charged with the 
electricity of happiness and good 
cheer. 

Do we find it lessened when we 
pass into the homes and the hos- 
pitals of New England’s proudest 
city? Indeed no. Especially in 
the hospitals we find hurrying feet, 
smiling faces and busy hands. 
Everyone is trying to make the 
other forget he cannot be at home 
and thus there is no time for 
heartaches. Days before the festal 
time arrives, an air of secrecy sur- 
rounds everyone and everything. 
Christmas seems made for chil- 
dren anyway. No wonder there 
is magic in these days for every- 
one at The Children’s Hospital. 
Two weeks before, each child 
writes his letter to Santa Claus. 
These are all carefully collected 
by the head nurse on each floor 
and taken to the Superintendent. 
A shopping list is made from them 
so that old Santa is sure to bring 
one two or three of their longed 
for treasures. As the gifts are 
selected and received from many 
people interested in the children, 
they are locked in a large room 
cleared and reserved for that pur- 
pose. A few days before Christ- 
mas the gifts are all marked with 
the respective child’s name and 
placed together according to 
wards. 


A large red stocking is 


filled to the top for each boy and 
girl. 

While all this is taking place 
behind locked doors, the whole 
hospital is being transformed. 
Every nook and cranny is made 
spic and span, wreaths are hung 
in all the windows of the sun 
parlors on each ward, and also 
Christmas trees are set up gayly 
decked with tinsel, colored balls 
and electric lights. Wreaths are 
hung in the windows facing Long- 
wood Ave., trailing pine is wound 
on the balustrades from the fourth 
floor to the entrance. The white 
curtains and the blue draperies in 
the doctors and nurses dining 
rooms are a perfect background 
for their quota of green wreaths 
tied with big red bows. A mina- 
ture Christmas tree sprinkled with 
mica stands in the centre of each 
table. 

The festivities begin at supper 
time Christmas Eve. Each tray is 
set with a bright holly napkin, the 
food carefully served and a tiny 
red lighted candle set on just be- 
fore it is taken into the bedside. 
The choir boys from Trinity 
Church come up in the evening to 
sing Christmas carols, going from 
ward to ward before they begin 
their caroling on Beacon Hill. 
Christmas morning dawns filled 
with suppressed excitement, with 
eager beaming faces in every ward 
and “Merry Christmas” passing 
from bed to bed. After a break- 
fast that has been daintily served 
-—though given scant attention by 
the children—Santa Claus appears 
in each ward with his brimming 
ack. One of the doctors takes 
this part with great success. 
Swords, whistles, drums, dolls, 
dishes, parasols all come to delight 
their hearts until one turns away 
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Shaw Memorial, Boston Commons. 


from their shining faces in awe 
and a futile effort to force away 
the lump that persists to stick im 
ones throat. 

The doctors and nurses are not 
forgotten. A beautifully trimmed 
Christmas tree at the nurses home 
sees the beginning of their festivi- 
ties on Christmas Eve. Jokes, 
gifts, dancing and refreshments 
make the evening pass all too 
quickly. 

They enter the dining room in 
the morning, after their frosty five 
minute walk from the Nurses’ 
Home to find the shades drawn 
and the room a mass of light. At 
each place stands a bright red apple 
holding a red lighted candle and a 
Christmas greeting. Smoking hot 
griddle cakes with Vermont maple 
syrup, sausage and delectable muf- 
fins and coffee follows. At noon 


after their work and happiness on- 


the wards they return to a Christ- 
mas Dinner that is unsurpassed in 
flavor and appeal. | 
Fruit Cocktail 
Consomme, Bread Sticks 
Roast Turkey 
Watercress 
Dressing with Chestnuts 


and Apples 
Buttered Asparagus Tips 
Mashed Potatoes 
Celery Curls—Olives—Radishes 
Hearts of Lettuce 
Toasted Crackers 
Russian Dressing 
Tutti-Fruitti Ice Cream 
Tiny Cakes Nuts and Raisins 
Black Coffee -Cheese 

The day closes with an un- 
usually dainty supper in the glam- 
our cast by the red and green 
shaded lights. 

There are other attractions for 
the doctors and nurses on Christ. 
mas Eve that are typical of Bos- 
ton. Who can forget the public 
markets if they have seen them 
on Christmas Eve? Faneuil Hall, 
the “Cradle of American Liberty!” 
People of every nationality and 
walk of life surge in and around 
this historic building. Majestic 
Christmas trees, ‘holly red with 
berries, trailing pine, wreaths of 


every description make thc stalls 
very festive while their fragrance 
brings memories of snow laden 
forests. Meat, poultry, fresh vege. 
tables, fruits, fish are all arranged 
with unusual taste to catch the- 


glancing eye. The people crowd 
here and there, some haggling 
about prices others carefully mak- 
ing their selections while every- 
where there is bustle and haste, 
cheery words and pleasant smiles. 
Oh, but it is catching, this spirit 
of the markets. We tear ourselves 
away at last to hear the Carolers 
on Beacon Hill. Here all the win- 
dows from basement to garret are 
twinkling with rows of white flam- 
ing candles. We catch glimpses of 
bewitching old-fashioned interiors 
are we pass along the narrow 
streets in wake of the singing 
boys. The choir boys of St. Pauls 
and Trinity Churches and _ also 
groups of friends go from door to 
door singing. During a silence in 
this wealth of song, we hear the 
(Continued on page 54) 
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MIEGEND has it that a 
yj Chinese woman, in the 
vey dim and distant past, 
j StA"44 found some leaves and 
twigs in her bread dough. To get 
them out, she passed the dough 
through a colander and it came 
out in strings. To see what would 
happen, she hung the strings up 
to dry in the sun and then presto! 
the first macaroni. 

The Japanese also claim to the 
earliest use of it, and a variety 
of it is one of their popular foods 
today. 

Italy, however, is the western 
cradle of macaroni, although they 
probably got the idea from the 
far east through their merchants, 
and then the present product is 
Italian in its conception of shapes 
and method of manufacture— 
noodles, however, are probably a 
German product. 

The first essential in the manu- 
facture of macaroni, spaghetti and 
vermicelli is Durum wheat which 
contains a larger percentage of 
gluten than ordinary wheat. 
When made out of ordinary 
wheat, the macaroni becomes too 
solid and pasty, is almost non- 
porous, and not easily digested. 
When a mixture of Farina and 
Semolina is used, it absorbs mois- 
ture, juices, etc., in cooking, and 
retains its shape after boiling and 
contains a maximum of proteins. 

Semolina is the flour of Durum 
wheat, while Farina is a granular 
four made from that part of the 
regular spring wheat kernel that 
lies immediately inside the husk. 

Manufacture 

Macaroni is made solely of 
sifted flour and water, mixed to a 
stiff dough, then _ thoroughly 
kneaded in a_ specially heavily 
built kneading machine. The 


Macaroni, Spaghetti and Noodles 
By T. L. DRIMMIE 


kneaded dough is then placed in 


a large, steel cylinder which is in- 
serted into a hydraulic press. A 
plunger under five thousand 
pounds pressure forces the dough 
through a bronze plate perfo- 
rated with holes in each of which 
is a pin which forms the center 
hole of the macaroni. As _ the 
strands reach the proper length, 
they are cut off and hung over 
wooden bars in a dry room until 
tho:oughly dry, which takes from 
one to six days according to the 
apparatus used. 

Macaroni, spaghetti and vermi- 
celli are all made of the same 
dough, the difference in appear- 
ance being due to the different 
sized dies used in the hydraulic 
press. 

Good macaroni should be hard, 
brittle and translucent, usually of 
a fine cream color. When boiled 
it should swell to twice its size 
retaining its original form without 
becoming pasty or adhesive. 

Noodles usually have egg added 
to the dough. When sold as “egg 
noodles” the law specifies that 
they must contain 5% solid of 
eggs. Noodles of less than 5% 
egg content must be labeled, 
“Water” or “Plain Noodles.” 

Nutritive Qualities 

Because of its containing so 
much gluten, macaroni is rich in 
proteins and hydrocarbonates. Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, in his book, 
“Not by Bread Alone,” says: 

“Among the by-products of 
cereals rich in protein, one of the 
most important is macaroni. The 
average amount of protein in 
macaroni is usually over 12%. 
Macaroni is made from wheat rich 
in gluten, and is wholesome, nutri- 
tious and palatable. This food 
has about twice as much mineral 
matter as ordinary white flour. In 
other words, it contains about 
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‘two-thirds of the total mineral 
matter of the wheat itself. Hence, 
as a source of protein in cereal 
products where a rich nitrogen- 
ous diet is desired, material of 
this kind is preferable to white 
flour.” 

Arnold Lorand of Carlsbad, on 
pages 220 and 221 of his work, 
“Health and Longevity,” says: 

“T recommend macaroni; it is 
nutritive and easily digested, and 
does not impose any hard work 
on the stomach and _ digestive 
functions. It is well tolerated and 
quickly taken up into the system. 
Nor does macaroni contain any of 
the injurious substances so com- 
mon in other protein foods, sub- 
stances which make difficult work 
for the liver and blood vesseis. 
Macaroni thus forms an ideal food 
for liver and kidney patients, as 
well as for arterio sclerosis, gout, 
hardening of the arteries, etc. 

“Macaroni is excellent in all 
such cases because it does not 
lead to the formation of uric 
acid; also, macaroni antagonizes 
intestinal putrefaction. We have 
every reason, therefore, to give 
first place to macaroni as a nour- 
ishing food, remembering that it 
contains per kilo a total of 3,360 
to 3,600 calories.” 

Robert Hutchinson of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, says: “The use 
of macaroni is indicated in condi- 
tions where complete digestibility 
is required and where it is advis- 
able to leave behind in the in- 
testines the smallest residue pos- 
sible.” 

When prepared with grated 
cheese and white sauce, author- 
ities agree that it may be used as 
a protein food for the meal in 
place of meat. 

Macaroni must be cooked in a 
large volume of water, being 
drupoed in when the water is at 
a racing boil, in small quantities 
so it does not lower the tempera- 
ture of the water and sink. It 


should be well salted, a teaspoon. 
ful to three quarts of water being 
abuut the right amount. 


WHY EAT? 


At the recent convention of the 
American Medical Association iy 
San Francisco, Dr. C. D. Spivak 
told the del-gates that two meals q 
day for mex of middle age wer 
ample. 

Mr. Commuter: A great idea! 
I move we do away with break. 
fast. Sans the morning repast | 
could lie in bed until 7:46 anyway 
and still! make the 8:09 easily, 
Without breakfast to worry me, 
I could get in the morning shave 
on a minimum of two cuts and 
one gash. You bet I'll climb on 
the two-meal band wagon. 

Mr. Office Manager: Rémove 
luncheon from out daily schedule 
and you have solved the greatest 
problem that confronts office’ man- 
agers today. Luncheon begins in 
the average firm at 11:30 and 
dribbles along until 3:30 or 4 in 
the afternoon. Gradually this fool 
institution of eating lunch is mak 
ing serious threats at the efficiency 


of American business. I welcome 
its complete abolition. 
Mrs. Housewife: Three hips 


and a hurray! Cross off dinner. 
Then I won’t have to get up in 
the middle of an afternoon party 
and dash home to put the potatoes 
on. Perhaps I can see a few 
movies through to their natural 
finish, too. Away with dinner and 
the nightly stack of dishes. We 
will make better wives and mothers 
for our country when that is ac 
complished. 

And now that the three mealsa 
day are disposed of, suggestions 
are in order for a reservation pet- 
mitting unrestricted nibbling. 


Contentment often serves as 4 
brake on the wheels of progress. 
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Hospital Records 


Conducted by C. L. NEU, A. B., Chicago 


New York Board of Nurse Examiners Outline 


Useful Record Forms for the Training School 


=== HE work ‘of the Board 
i fal of Nurse Examiners of 
the State of New York 
pis. in outlining a series of 
record forms for the Training 

School was referred to recently in 
this department. The newness of 
the sytsem made it impossible, 
however, to describe in any detail 
the purpose and use of the forms. 
We are presenting this informa- 
tion here for the first time. 

This is an important piece of 
work which the New York Board 
has done. The standards which 
the State of New York maintains 
are well known. In few, if any, 
places are there such rigid require- 
ments in the matter of keeping 
exact records of the activities of 
the training school which, of 
course, means exact records of the 
work of each individual nurse. 
The inspection of the New York 
Board extends not only over the 
training schools of its own state 
but over more than 200 schools 
outside of New York, 

The set of forms, numbering 
twenty, was compiled under the 
direction of Miss Alice S. Gilman, 
Secretary of the Board. We give 
here a description of the principal 
records, showing their uses. The 
series includes: 

1. A monthly record sheet which 
is a permanent record of the stu- 
dents’ service in the different de- 
partments of the hospital and is 
made up each month from the 
daily time book. 

‘2. A summary sheet which pro- 
vides space for recording all the- 
oretical work, including recitation, 


laboratory and lecture work, as 
well as providing for a complete 
summary of practical work at the 
end of the course, and for a record 
of the students’ professional and 
personal fitness for the profession 
of nursing. 

3. Record of practical procedure 
—two sheets are provided for this 
purpose, one a small record and 
complete facsimile of the larger 
permanent record. When the stu- 
dent begins her service on the 
ward one of the small reports of 
practical experience is issued to 
that ward upon which the head 
nurse copies an accurate record of 
all treatments given by the student 
as well as keeping a record of ‘her 
professional and personal fitness. 
When the student leaves the ward 
this record is sent by the head 
nurse to the Training School office. 
There it is copied on to the per- 
manent practical experience sheet 
in the space assigned for this pur- 
pose. Therefore, if this system is 
properly carried out a student will 
not graduate without having had 
experience in all types of treat- 
ments. 

4. Case records for use in non- 
segregated services —there are 
three sheets. (a) This is called 
the case record and on the first 
day of every month every student 
is given one of these records on 
which she copies accurately the 
record of every case that she cares 
for during the month, and the 
number of days she cares for each 
case. On the last day of the month 
these records are collected and 
turned in at the Training School 
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office after they have been signed 
by the supervisory nurse. These 


| 


Wail 


if 
Mil 


Record of Practical Work. 
(b) the permanent medical case 
record or (c) the permanent sur- 
gical case report. By such a sys- 
tem as this it is possible to know 
just exactly what clinical experi- 
ence every student is having dur- 
ing her course of training. 

5. Record of preliminary course 
—this record is kept by the nurse 
instructor and covers all the prac- 
tical instruction given during the 
first four months of preliminary 
work. 

6. Health record —this record 
provides for a complete physical 
examination of the student at en- 
trance. Space for X-ray, urinal- 
ysis, blood examinations, 
monthly weights and detailed rec- 
ords of all -illness during the 
course. 

7. The record of family physi- 
cian and dentist. 

8. The application blank. 

Besides these forms there are a 
number of other forms to make 
the record complete, as the ref- 
erence blank to be sent out in 
securing evidence that the appli- 


cant is a desirable person; the 
office record card on which a com- 
plete record of the student before 
and after graduation can be kept 
for ready reference; a certificate 
of educational qualifications to be 
sent in with the application; a 
class book for the instructor’s rec. 


‘ord; three forms giving service 


record for medical, surgical and 
pediatric affiliations, obstetrical af- 


filiations, and communicable dis- ' 


ease affiliations; and record of 
nurse’s service on which the prin. 
cipal of nurses may see at a glance 
the distribution of her organiza- 
tion. 

It will be apparent that this 
series of forms covers every essen- 
tial point. While it may seem 
that such a large set of forms 
must necessarily entail much work 
in recording, it should be remem- 
bered that this work is divided 
among the student nurse, the super- 
visor, the instructor and the prin- 
cipal. The supervisor and_ the 
student will record details of train- 
ing, the instructor will keep her 
cla. records, the principal or 
assistants will take care of the 
summaries. With each bearing her 
share, the work of keeping up this 
excellent system will not be bur- 
densome. 


Nurses’ Case Report 
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California Prune and Apricot Growers’ 


Association 


fan Q HE entire story of. the 
California prune indus- 
epee try is a remarkable his- 
al tory of progress since 
its establishment almost  three- 
quarters of a century ago. Cali- 
fornia prunes today are recognized 
throughout the world as the best 
quality prunes which can be grown 
and they are far superior to the 
quality of prunes produced in the 
prune growing districts of France 
from where the first prune trees 
were brought to California in 1856. 

Prunes are grown in almost 
every agricultural district of Cali- 
fornia, a state more than 900 miles 
long and about 250 miles wide. 
The most important prune pro- 
ducing districts of the state are 
the Santa Clara valley, where the 
California prune industry first se- 
cured its start; the rich Sonoma 
and Napa valleys about 50 miles 
north of San Francisco; and the 
great central valley of the state, 
one of the richest agricultural dis- 
tricts of the world, which is 
known as the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin valley. Prunes are also 
grown to a limited extent in 
Southern California. The Santa 
Clara, Sonoma and Napa valleys 
are coastal valleys lying only a 
few miles inland from the Pacific 
Ocean and receive the benefit of 
the cool, moist sea breezes, one of 
the principal reasons for the ex- 
ceptional high quality fruit grown 
in these two districts. The rich 
deep soil of the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin valleys, aided by the 
long warm fall, winter and spring 
seasons, produce tremendous crops 
of high quality fruit. 

At the present time there are 
about 160,000 acres of prune or- 
chard land in the state, about 120,- 
000 acres being in full bearing and 
the remainder in newly planted 
orchards from one to five years 


old. The average production of 
the entire state is a little more 
than one dry ton to the acre. New 
plantings are being put out every 
year and within less than a decade 
the average production of dried 
prunes in California, which is now 
about 200,000,000 pounds, will 
probably have increased to more 
than 300,000,000 pounds. 

In 1917 California prune and 
apricot growers organized their 
own marketing organization. This 
organization, known as the Cali- 
fornia Prune and Apricot Growers 
Association, today has a member- 
ship of 11,000 growers and han- 
dles three-quarters of all the. 
prunes and dried apricots produced 
in the state. In the six years since 
the association was organized, it 
has proved itself of distinct bene- 
fit both to the growers and to the 
consumers of these two fruits. 

_In the first place the association 
has established uniform high quali- 
ty standard of pack year after year 
so that today there is no. guess 
work as to the quality of prunes 
and dried apricots which you will 
buy when you go into a retail gro- 
cery store. 

In the second place the associa- 
tion has stabilized the prices of 
prunes and apricots by eliminating 
as far as possible the speculation 
element in the handling of these 
two fruits which was a very seri- 
ous thing in the days before the as- 
sociation was formed. 

And lastly, the association has 
improved the condition of the 
farmer within the industry by as- 
suring him a fair return each year 
on his market investment, at the 
same time insisting that the 
farmer produce a better quality 
fruit than he has done in the past. 

The California prune orchards 
begin to blossom about the middle 
of February each year and are at 
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California prunes, unlike other fruit, are never picked from the trees, but are 
allowed to ripen to full maturity and drop to the soft ground beneath. It is the 
last few days on the tree that gives the California prune the high sugar content, 


A quarter of a million pounds of prunes are dried at one time on the immense 
California drying and curing grounds, 


the height of the blossoming sea- 
son in mid-March, when a great 
blossom festival and pageant is 
held every year. From the foot- 
hills looking across the broad 
prune valleys of: California the 
blossoming orchards are like a 
yast snowfield glistening in the 
sun, and almost as far as the eye 
can reach the miles and miles of 
blossoming prune orchards can 
be seen stretching away to the 
horizon. 

As the summer blends into fall, 
in late August and September, the 
purple prunes ripen on the trees 
until they fully mature and fall to 
the ground, from where they are 
picked up to be taken to the dip- 
ping sheds. An average prune tree 
in California will produce about 
two hundred pounds of fruit. 

Unlike almost- every other de- 
ciduous fruit grown in California, 
prunes are never picked from the 
tree. It is the last few days of 


ripening on the tree which gives 
California prunes their high sugar 
content and makes them so heavy 
that they drop from the trees and 
fall undamaged to the soft ground 
beneath. 

As soon as the prunes are gath- 
ered from the ground they are 
hauled to a central dipping plant 
where they are washed and ster- 
ilized in a boiling hot lye water 
bath which also slightly checks the 
skin of the prune so that the fruit 
will dry more easily and more 
evenly. As the prunes come out 
of this bath they pass over wire 
screens under a gentle shower bath 
of fresh cold water which washes 
them clean and rinses off the lye 
water. 

The prunes, spread out in a 
single layer on large wooden trays, 
are taken at once from the dipping 
shed either to a dry-ground, where 
the fruit is dried and cured under 

(Continued on page 54) 


One hundred sixty thousand acres of blossoming prune orchards lies glistening like 
a snow field at the height of the California blossoming season in 
middle March of each year. 
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INTARVIN, A NEW REM- 
EDY FOR DIABETES 

At a meeting of physicians and 
nurses of the Beth Israel Hospital, 
New York, Dr. Max Kahn, Asso- 
ciate in Biological Chemistry at 
the Medical School of Columbia 
University, announced the discov- 
ery of a new remedy for diabetes 
in the form of an artificial fat 
based on theoretic chemistry and 
animal experimentation. 

This substance, known as “In- 
tarvin” and developed in the Col- 
umbia Laboratories by Prof. Ralph 
H. McKee has, Doctor Kahn re- 
ported, been used successfully in 
the cases of more than twenty- 
four men and women sufferers in 
New York and Boston. 

Intarvin, meaning literally “in- 
termediate fat,” is declared to be 
the first true oleomargarine the 
world has ever seen. The fat is 


made from margaric acid and is 
essentially glyceryl margarate. 
For many years, oleomargarine, 


made from cotton seed oil and tal- 
low, was thought to be glyceryl 
margarate and was_ therefore 
named oleomargarine or fat from 
margaric acid. Later it was shown 
that this conclusion was based on 
an incorrect analysis, and that it 
was essentially a mixture of gly- 
ceryl palmatate and glyceryl stear- 
ate, and was not a margarate at 
all. Accordingly, this intarvin is 
the first real’ oleomargarine. 

Doctor Kahn stated that they 
had succeeded in preparing an odd 
carbon fatty acid fat that is edible ; 
is absorbed to the extent of abvut 
ninety per cent; is catabolised in 
the body; and does not yield to 
the ketone substances derived from 
butyric acid. 

This fat, when well prepared, is 
of a white, creamy color, odorless 
and tasteless, melting at body tem- 
perature and neutral in reaction. 
When cold and granulated, it is 
quite palatable. It does not cause 
any sense of nausea, and it seems 


to satisfy the hungry craving for 
fat that diabetics have. 

It being thought advisable to in- 
duce ketosis in a normal individual, 
and se the effect on this ketosis, 
“A normal man willing to submit 
himself to a fasting experiment” 
was advertised for and a Swedish 
cement worker and ex-prize fighter 
presented himself and agreed to go 
through the test for pay. This 
man, 5 ft. 10 in. tall, weighed 144 
pounds and was in perfect physi- 
cal condition. He was placed in 
a separate room with a male nurse 
in constant attendance. No food 
was given him, but he was allowed 
as much water as he wished. After 
fasting for seventy-four hours, his 
blood showed high acidosis. He 
was fed three ounces of intarvin, 
and in twelve hours was found 
free from acidosis. He again 
fasted for seventy-four hours and 
was then fed three ounces of but- 
ter fat. The acidosis instead of 
disappearing increased. The ar- 
tificial fat again being fed, the 
acidosis disappeared and the man 
was discharged. Analysis of his 
feces showed five per cent of the 
ingested fat, the rest having been 
absorbed. He complained of no 
nausea and while the butter fat 
was distasteful to him, he felt no 
distaste for the artificial fat. 

Doctor Kahn also cited several 
other cases which had shown en- 
tire disappearance of acidosis after 
eating the artificial fat for com- 
paratively short periods. 

Doctor Ralph H. McKee, Pro- 
fessor of Chemical Engineering in 
Columbia University, who has 
worked out the method of manu- 
facture, described the acidosis of 
diabetes as the most common form 
of ketosis, adding: “We _ have 
studied the ketosis diabetes and 
starvation, and it is expected in 
the near future that tests on the 
other types of ketosis will be car- 
ried out.” 

(Continued on page 71) 
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THE HOSPITAL BUYER 


The Story of Salt 


By Hospital Buyer Investigator 


y-—4 ALT has been used by 

the human race prob- 
m ably always. The ear- 
liest written record of 
its use is about 2250 B.C., in the 
Book of Job, “Can nothing which 
is unsavory be eaten without salt.” 

As far as is known in ancient 
times, salt was obtained by the 
solar process of evaporating salt 
water, such as was found in the 
Dead Sea or the Ocean, which 
consists of running the water into 
beds surrounded by walls of earth, 
allowing a layer of water to evap- 
orate and repeating the process 
until a bed of salt crystals was 
available for use. 

There are -no records which 
show when the first deposits of 
rock salt were found, we only 
know that about 1000 A.D. there 
is mention of the mining of salt 
at Wieliczka, Austria Hungary, 
the largest salt mine in the world 
which is still operating on a very 
large scale. 

Salt has entered into many social 
and religious rites, and is still used 
as currency in Abyssinia. It has 
also been a big source of taxation 
in many parts of the world. 

Outside of Austria, salt in early 
days was derived principally by 
evaporating sea water, the water 
of salt lakes, or from salt springs. 
In California today, salt is still 
obtained by evaporating sea water, 
and in Utah large quantities are 
obtained from Salt Lake. These 
are coarse salts mostly used for 
stock or pickling. 


The big salt producing states are- 


Michigan, Kansas, New York, 
Louisiana, Texas, Ohio, California 
and Utah. There is, also, a lim- 
ited production in Idaho, New 
Mexico, Nevada, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, W. Virginia 
and Wyoming. 


The largest percentage of com- 
mercial salt, except table salt, is 
manufactured from rock salt. 
Veins of rock salt, vary from a 
thickness of a few inches to hun- 
dreds and even thousands of feet. 
Deposits in Louisiana are known 
to be 2,250 feet thick, and are 
near the surface; in other places, 
they are found anywhere from 50 
to 4,000 feet below the earth’s sur- 
face. 

In Michigan, the depths to the 
vein varies from 1,700 feet at Port 
Huron, to 4,000 feet at Saginaw 
coming back to 2,000 feet at Lud- 
ington. 

Salt is ‘procured from the salt 
veins in two ways, either by ordi- 
nary mining by blasting, pick and 
shovel, or by the drilling of 
wells through which water is 
forced, melting the salt, the re- 
sultant brine being forced to 
the surface and then’ evapor- 
ated. Any impurities, shown by 
chemical analysis, are then care- 
fully removed in settling tanks. 
The vacuum process is the one 
most commonly used in modern 
plants to crystalize the salt. Table 
salt is all manufactured from brine 
because it is possible to remove 
the impurities from brine, while 
it is dificult to remove them from 
the rock salt. The color is, also, 
not the pure white necessary for 
table salt, owing to the presence 
of these same impurities. 

The first rock salt mines in the 
United States were discovered only 
fourteen feet from the surface at 
Avery’s Island, Louisiana, in 1862, 
although salt had been obtained 
from wells there since the discov- 
ery of a salt spring by a deer 
hunter in 1791, and these wells 
formed the main source of supply 
of the Southern States during .the 
Civil War when the supply from 
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England ceased and the price -of 
salt rose from five dollars to ninety 
dollars per ton in New Orleans. 

The Pioneer Mine in the North 
was the Retsoff Mine in New 
York State started in 1884. Mines 
in Kansas started in 1890 and in 
Michigan in the suburbs of Detroit 
in 1905. 

The interior of salt mines are 
beautifully white with shining 
crystals on the walls and roofs. 
The air is exceedingly pure and 
very dry, and the workers are very 
healthy and robust from breathing 
the pure salt air. 

After being mined in a manner 
very similar <o coal, except that 
dynamite is used as the explosive, 
the salt is passed over riddle bars 
which separate the larger lumps 
which are marketed as lump rock 
salt. The balance of the salt goes 
through crushing rolls and then 
over screens which separate the 
different sized crystals which the 
various industries demand. 

The salt is then stored in piles 
and allowed to “cure.” It is very 
brittle when it comes from the 
mine, and only toughens through 
exposure to the air. Great care 
is necessary in its handling to pre- 
vent contamination during the cur- 
ing and handling after which it is 
passed through dryers screened and 
packed for use in sacks. 

The finer table salt, after com- 
ing from the vacuum pans, goes 
through a further process, being 

-dried at a high temperature and 
slowly cooled. It is then passed 
over fine screens to remove broken 
crystals and salt dust. The high- 
est grade known as free running 
is then mixed with a small propor- 
tion of calcium phosphate in steam 
jacketed mixers, the heat at which 
the mixing is done, and the exact 
proportioning of the phosphate be- 
ing all important factors in ob- 
taining a perfect product. 

The ordinary salt is weighed 
and packed by machinery in vari- 


ous sized bags made of very strong 
cotton. The free running prod- 
uct is put in air-tight packages 
built of three layers of cardboard 
interlined with asphaltum to make 
them it*~ervious to moisture. 

The U. S. Government specifies 
that salt must be 96% pure, but 
the product marketed is more 
usually 9914% pure salt, because 
the manufacturers have found it 
necessary to remove all the im- 
purities as these clog up the pipes 
and cause an expense for scraping 
them out, which is more than the 
cost of extracting the impurities, 
Table salt, for that reason, is as 
nearly pure as it is possible for 
anything to be. 


A NEW HEMOGLOBI- 
NOMETER 

The Bausch & Lomb Optical Co, 
of Rochester, N. Y., has introduced 
a new hemoglobinometer, of the 
Duboscq colorimeter type and very, 
accurate for blood determination 
by the Necomer method. 

The easily-read drum is gradu- 
ated to five per cent and estimates 
to one per cent can be made ac- 
curately. The drum makes the in- 
strument easily adjustable and is 
seen readily from the position of 
the eye-piece. 

The basis on which the instru- 
ment is constructed is the making 
of a photometric match between a 
standard filter on one side and the 
diluted blood sample on the other. 
The match is made against a filter 
of special yellow glass which has 
an absorption curve nearest like 
that of acid hematin. 

A specially graduated pipette, 
holding 5 cc and giving’ dilutions 
of either 500 to 1 or 250 to 1, is 
provided, and in addition to the 
carrying case there is a slip cover 
to protect the cups from extrane- 
ous light and the instrument from 
dirt when not in use. 
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Tea From the Leaf to the Cup 


By T. L. DRIMMIE 
(THirp ARTICLE) 
The Amber Oolong of Formosa 
The writer is indebted to the J. C. Whitney Co., Tea Importers, for 
the material and illustrations used in these articles. 


tells that a celestial of 
y Bp the Province of Fukien, 
SAEZ while engaged in picking 
ledves in his garden, was at- 
tracted by the fragrance emanat- 
ing from one of his tea plants 
round the branches of which a 
glittering green serpent was en- 
twining itself. 

Believing this to be a felicitous 
omen sent by the gods, he plucked 
the leaves which, when made into 
tea, yielded a special flavor never 
before found in other teas. This 
is the plant which has been cul- 
tivated solely for the making of 
oolongs, and it has been propa- 
gated by means of layers, lest if 
raised from seed it should change 
its species. 

Early in the nineteenth century, 
this plant was brought to For- 
mosa by emigrants from Fukien, 
and it throve so well in the island 
soil that now it is regarded as 
superior to the oolongs of China 
from whence it came. 

Amidst idyllic scenery in a 
climate where the temperature 
never rises above 82° nor falls 
below 53° F, at the north end of 
the island of Formosa lies the 
belt of land ridged on every side 
by chains of mountains where the 
tea plant thrives. 

The inhabitants of the numer- 
ous villages devote their time al- 
most solely to the cultivation of 
tea on the terraced sides of the 
clayey slopes. This combination 
of soil and climate causes the tea 
plant to flourish and produces a 
unique flavor not found in tea 
grown elsewhere. 

Curiously enough, tea machin- 


ery was not a success in Formosa 
like it was elsewhere. It was tried 
out but the tea produced was so 
inferior that the old hand methods 
were resumed. 

Making Formosa Oolong 

Formosa Oolong undergoes a 
double process of manufacture; 
the first being performed in the 
tea producing districts mostly at 
the homes of the tea growers 
under primitive conditions; the 
second being carried out by the 
tea merchants or dealers at the 
port of embarkation. 

This first process of producing 
what is called “crude tea” is ex- 
ceedingly important because the 
quality of the product depends en- 
tirely on the quality of the crude 
leaf. 

The fine quality of the crude 
tea is dependent upon the skill 
of the laborer who, only after 
years of practice, brings the 
manipulation of the leaf to a per- 
fection which is beyond imitation, 
and attains the dignity of a fine 
art. 

The gathered leaves are scat- 
tered on a canvas mat or placed 
in shallow bamboo baskets, each 
holding two pounds, and exposed 
in the sun to “wither” or dry. In 
a short time, they are taken into 
a room where they are spread on 
shelves and undergo a_ further 
withering and fermenting for 
about a half hour. 

There the leaves are transferred 
to a large bamboo basket, around 
which stand several workmen who 
turn the leaves over rapidly for a 
time. Again the leaves are dis- 
tributed in baskets and left to 
ferment. By this time, the leaves 
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have become soft and as a result 
of the fermentation their color 
has changed to a reddish brown 
around the edge, and they have 
developed a delightful fragrance. 
The skill required in the proper 
manufacture of the tea is mani- 
fested in bringing the leaves to 
exactly the proper degree of fer- 
mentation, which is considerably 
less than that brought about in 
the manufacture of black tea. 
Oolongs may’ be properly called 
semi-fermented teas. 

The next process is to fire the 
leaves over a wood fire in pans or 
baskets, and later they are re- 
fired. After this, they are placed 
on matting and rolled, a consid- 
erable pressure being applied in 
order to break the fibre and cell 
of the leaf. This process causes 
the emission of gummy and pithy 
substances, and when continued 
for eight or ten minutes makes 
the leaves rather sticky. The tea 
is now placed in bamboo trays and 
the moisture evaporated in three 
stages, in vessels called “poelan” 
over carefully regulated charcoal 
fires. 

The first process at the growers 
is now complete, the time neces- 
sary having been from seven to 
eight hours. The crude tea pro- 
duced represents about 25% of 
the weight of the green leaves, 
and is now taken down the river 
to the port of exportation where 
it undergoes further treatment. 


Second Process 


The second process is performed 
by the tea exporters who purchase 
the crude tea from the producers. 
First the dust and foreign matters 
are separated from the leaves by 
means of baskets, and the tea is 
sieved into several grades. Then 
it is placed in bamboo baskets and 
Chinese girls pick out the ex- 
hausted leaves. After this, the 
tea is classified according to qual- 
ity, and when sorted goes through 


-the final process of refining over. 


a charcoal fire, losing thus 10 to 
15% of its weight. The second 
process is now complete and the 
tea ready to pack into cases or 
chests of various sizes lined with 
tea lead. 

The area under tea cultivation 
in Formosa is about 80,000 acres, 
producing about 24,000,000 pounds, 
of which 19,000,000 pounds go to 
the United States, 1,000,000 pounds 
to Europe and 4,000,000 pounds to 
China. 


TO LOOSEN GLASS 
STOPPERS 


Patience is probably the most 
essential requirement, for quite 
often several methods will have to 
be tried before the proper one is 
hit upon. 

If the nurse possesses a strong 
pair of hands she can _ often 
loosen a refractory stopper by 
pressing upward with the thumbs 
against the protruding part, and 
turning the bottle from side to 
side. 

A stick of wood may be used to 
gently hit the stopper, first on one 
side and then on the other. 

Two strips of wood about six 
inches long and one inch thick may 
be nailed side by side vertically to 
a convenient fixture, the pieces 
being about half an inch apart at 
the top and an eighth of an inch 
at the bottom. The stopper is 
placed in the slot thus formed and 
the bottle is gently twisted. A 
pair of pliers may be used in a 
similar way if care is taken not to 
exert too much pressure. 

The “string method” consists of 
nailing a piece of stout cord toa 
convenient post or upright, wind- 
ing the cord once or twice around 
the neck of the bottle and then 
drawing the cord back and forth 
so as to heat the bottle neck by 
friction. When the bottle neck is 

(Continued on page 50) 
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An Inside Story of Tablet Making 


W. C. BIBB, B. S. (Phcy.) 


medicated tablet of 

recent years has rapidly 

come into popular favor 

and is generally ac- 

cepted as a most convenient form 

of administering drugs. Its use is 

said to have been known to the 
Romans centuries ago. 

The most common tablets on the 
market are the Compressed Tab- 
lets (C. T.), varying from 4” to 
1" and weighing from 2 grains up; 
the Compressed Tablet Triturate 
(C. T. T.) usually not exceeding 
y," in diameter and not weighing 
over 114 to 2 grains. 

We have also the Tablet Trit- 
wate (T. T.) and the Hypo- 
dermic Tablet (H. T.) These lat- 
ter two differ somewhat from the 
others in shape, also in the fact 
that in many cases they are 
moulded and hence much softer 
and more quickly soluble. 

The detail of their manufacture 
will not be treated of here. 

In making good tablets, three 
essentials are paramount, (1) Ac- 
curacy of dose, (2) Uniform size, 
and (3) Rapid disintegration and 
solubility. 

In attaining these requisites 
great care is taken in testing the 
ingredients for strength and pur- 
ity. 

Assuming this done, the working 
formula is then calculated on the 
grain as the unit basis, due regard 
being given to drugs containing 
excess moisture, etc. Any possible 
physiological or chemical incom- 
jatibility is avoided. 

Having assembled the materials 
those solid ingredients occurring 
in formulas are first to be reduced 
to fineness before the actual miz- 
ing, wetting, and granulating. 

It must be borne in mind, too, 
that a 5 grain aspirin tablet, for 


instance, contains aside from the 
actual medication, some 1% to 2 
grains other inert base material. 

This base material, or body, is 
added to make up a component 
mixture that when dry, will com- 
press into tablets answering the 
requirements of smooth surface, 
solubility, etc. 

The well known mortar and 
pestle, the ball or pebble mill, etc., 
are the usual agencies (to say 
nothing of crushers, grinding 
mills, etc.)- employed in powdering. 

The ball mill is simply a large 
hollow revolving cylinder, usually 
iron or steel, with balls of the 
same material ranging from 14” 
to 4” in diameter. The principle 
is simply the tumbling and con- 
stant rubbing on the’ heavy balls 
with the material. as the mill is in 
process of rotating. Pebble mills 
are usually of porcelain. 

Due care should be taken here 
to avoid discoloration from any 
chemical action with the iron of 
the mill. 

Having mixed all the ingredi- 
ents, now, we pass on to the wet- 
ting and massing. This is done 
usually in dough mixers (see in- 
sert), large metal mixers of iron, 
or aluminum, depending on the 
chemical nature of the mixture, 
these mixers being more or less 
tub shaped, some 4 feet x 4 feet x 
3 feet, with concave bottoms to 
allow free play of the contained 
metal paddles geared to a hori- 
zontal beam passing through the 
center of the mill, this in turn 
geared to the suprlied power. 

In these mixers we add to the 
admixture the wetting or massing 
agent. This is usually water or 
alcohol, or both, sometimes starch 
paste, acetone, etc., depending on 
the physical properties of the 
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mixture. Mineral oil, usually 1 
to 3% is added in most cases here 
to avoid later sticking of dry 
granulation in compressing ma- 
chines. 

The mass having been uniformly 
mixed and wetted, we granulate it 
by forcing it through a sieve, 
varying in mesh-size from 4 to 12 
squares to the inch. 

The wet granulation is then 
dried by spreading on papers 
placed on rectangular chicken- 
wire frames, usually about 3 to 5 
feet, and these in turn placed on 
upright racks, holding some’ 15 
trays. Depending on the stability 
of the material in hand, it is dried 
with or without the aid of heat. 

Specially constructed rooms with 
ventilating fans, and heated usu- 
ally by steam pipes passing through 
take care of those where heat is 
admissible in drying. The average 
drying requires some 36 to 48 
hours, at about 50 to 85°C. 

Vacuum drying is necessary in 
the case of some heavy sticky ma- 
terials, and also where long ex- 
posure to air decomposes the 
product as in the case of Bland. 

Sifting now to insure a uniform 
granulation is our next step. This 
is done with the aid of crushers, 
then drug mills (for grinding), 
and lastly mechanical sifters. 

The crusher simply crushes any 
large pieces so that the smaller 
drug mill can grind to the proper 
mesh. 

This mill, in principle, is ex- 
actly the same as the much small- 
er domestic coffee mill. 

The actual sifting now is done 
to catch those coarser pieces that 
pass through the mill. 

In many cases previous crushing 
and grinding of the dried granu- 
lation before running through the 
mechanical sifter is dispensed with, 
and then the coarser pieces which 
did not pass through the particular 
sieve used, are ground in the mill 
to the desired size. 


To insure rapid disintegration of 
the tablet, and also to lubricate the 
tablet for the compressing ma- 
chine, we add first starch, and 
then again, usually mineral oj, 
Starch grains when immersed in 
water swell with great force and 
cause the tablet to break apart 
thus hastening solubility. 

Also, volatile ingredients, such 
as oils, menthol, thymol, eucalyp- 
tol, etc., where employed, come 
into the formula here. When ad- 
missible they are, dissolved in a 
small quantity of mineral oil, or 
in the case of menthol alone, it is 
melted and poured in. 

Large compressing machines run- 
ning from 5 to 18 thousand tab- 
lets per hour do the actual com- 
pressing. 

These machines compress with 
tremendous force the granulation, 
previously fed down through a 
rubber hose and shoe, catching 
it between two punches approach- 
ing each other within a fraction 
of an inch (i. e, thickness of 
tablet) and then receding, to give 
the tablet, thus made, time to be 
swept away by mechanical arma- 
ture, while more granulation is 
automatically feeding in to the die 
for the two punchers to again ap- 
proach and compress again. (See 
insert compressing machine.) 

* * * 

Obviously, the shapes of the 
ends of the punches determine the 
shape of the tablet, thus, concave 
ends produce convex upper and 
lower surfaces of tablets. 

The thickness and weight of the 
tablet can be adjusted by simply 
using the regulating screw. Also 
hardness of tablet is subject to use 
of screw. 

Thirty to 100 seconds are 
usually time limits necessary for 
the disintegration and solution of 
properly made tablets. 

Having compressed the tablets, 
and tested them for disintegra- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Nitrous Oxid-Oxygen Anesthesia 


A General Survey 


By DR. E. T. McCKESSON 
President Toledo Technical Appliance Co. 


N the present paper it 
is hoped that many of 
the generally misunder- 


may be elucidated and the errors 
which have crept into its literature 
from time to time may be pointed 
out and corrected so that those 
who use this form of anesthesia, 
or analgesia may work more in- 
telligently, securing those ideal 
results which only gas-cxygen 
will give under a proper technic 
of administration. 

Without reviewing the history 
of nitrous oxid further than to un- 
derstand our present stage of evo- 
lution, I may say, that while 
nitrous oxid was the first anes- 
thetic to be used as such and pub- 
licly announced by Horace Wells 
in 1844, the lack of necessary ap- 
pliances for its proper administr1 
tion and the undiscovered value of 
oxygen in prolonging its adminis- 
tration gave chloroform and ether 
an opportunity for exploitation 
which lasted for many years. 

After administering oxygen with 
nitrous oxid in 1868 new signs of 
this anesthesia had to be discov- 
ered, and the difference between 
them and those of ether, has been 
slow to reach the minds of the 
general anesthetist. Appliances 
for the administration of the two 
gases which were essential to 
progress could be devised only 
when it was determined what the 
requirements of this anesthetic 
were. 

Oxygen plays an important and 
varied role. Its greatest function, 
of course, consists in the mainte- 
nance, at least, of a minimum de- 
gree of oxidation necessary to life 
processes; second, it regulates the 


dosage of nitrous oxid by diluting 
the latter gas, and, third, it is used 
as a therapeutic and testing agent. 

It is a physiological antidote for 
nitrous oxid such as no -other 


‘anesthetic agent possesses, and has 


an affinity for blood and the 
human tissues roughly five times 
that of nitrous oxid. This prop- 
erty is of great clinical impor- 
tance and is one of the factors of 
safety in gas-oxygen anesthesia. 

The functions of oxygen in the 
mixture of the two gases have not 
been generally recognized nor un- 
derstood by anesthetists which is 
evidenced by the frequently ex- 
pressed and unwarranted fear of 
cyanosis in this form of anesthe- 
sia. 

Cyanosis Unreliable 

So much has been written with 
reference to the value of the skin 
color as a guide in gas-oxygen an- 
esthesia, that many anesthetists 
have been disregarding the true 
signs of anesthesia. Since some 
patients are cyanosed to a certain 
degree and others are perfectly 
pink in the same stage of anes- 
thesia, what grounds have the ad-. 
vocates of color control for the 
statement that a rose color or a 
pink color, or any degree of oxy- 
gen unsaturation of the blood is 
essential to safety in the proper 
anesthetization of a patient? <A 
pink patient may be actually dying, 
and a cyanotic patient perfectly 
safe. 

Patients are quite frequently en- 
‘countered who have no organic 
disease but show a slight degree of 
oxygen unsaturation and cyanosis 
during their regular habits while 
breathing air. Their quantity of 
hemoglobin is so great that air 
presents an insufficient oxygen con- 
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tent to completely oxidize it. These 
patients fight for air and are rigid 
under ether. They twitch from an- 
oxemia and are blue under gas- 
oxygen. The degree of cyanosis, 
however, is not a measure of the 


circulatory and respiratory func- 


tions, or their efficiency, which are 
readily determined by blood pres- 
sure, pulse, and respiration estima- 
tions. An anemic patient may 


show no cyanosis while being on - 


the verge of death from anesthetic 
overdosage. 

Aviators frequently operate in 
air so rare and with less oxygen 
than is used in many gas-oxygen 
anesthetics that they become cyan- 
otic, and yet they must remain 
alert. 

The degree of cyanosis is deter- 
mined by the ratio of the total 
hemoglobin to the volume of oxy- 
gen contained in the anesthetic 
mixture. If there is not sufficient 
oxygen to oxidize the reduced 
hemoglobin of the venous blood, 
then both reduced hemoglobin and 
oxyhemoglobin are found in the 
arterial blood. And after certain 
limits are exceeded the patient be- 
comes progressively cyanotic. 

Just what color the blood may 
assume when anesthesia has been 
produced is purely accidental and 
bears no relation to anesthesia it- 
self. 

The Treatment of Anoxemia 

and Apnea 

The inter-relation between COz 
and oxygen is very complex and 
while a great deal of experimental 
work has been performed it is not 
proven whether the lack of oxy- 
gen or an excess of COog causes 
the patient to breathe, or the baby 
to take its first breath. 

From the use of fractional or 
measured rebreathing during the 
past 10 years, and from experi- 
ments made with mixtures of ni- 
trogen and oxygen measuring the 
ventilation at the same time, and 
with mixtures of COg and O per- 


formed in the same way, the writer 
is convinced that either the lack 
of oxygen or an excess of CO, 
may stimulate or initiate respira- 
tiun. The character of the stimu- 
lus, however, differs in that the 
lack of oxygen more particularly 
increases the rate of respiration 
while an excess of COg increases 
the strength of the stimulus so as 
to enlarge the tidal respiration, 
Carried beyond certain limits these 
differences merge so that a patient 
poisoned with COs or rendered 
anoxemic will develop his maxi- 
mum ventilation by increasing both 
the rate and depth of respiration. 

In clinical practice it has been 
found by the writer that apnea in 
the newly-born babe may be more 
surely overcome by the adminis- 
tration of both oxygen and COs» 
than by the use of air and COo— 
or oxygen alone. It is apparent as 
one looks upon the apneic baby 
that all hopes of resuscitation are 


lost if oxygen in sufficient quan-. 
tity to lessen the degree of oxy- * 


gen want is not secured, because, 
the respiratory center seems to be 
overwhelmed and the heart will 
shortly fail without oxygen. But 
if oxygen is introduced into the 
lungs aand the blood oxidized we 
can then hope for the heart to 
continue until the proper stimulus 
comes for the first respiration. 

The carbon-dioxid for resusci- 
tation purposes should never come 
from a tank of this gas, nor from 
a tank of oxygen in which it is 
attempted to incorporate a certain 
proportion of COs since these 
sources of COg may very readily 
destroy what chances of resuscita- 
tion one may otherwise have by 
unknowingly exceeding the desired 
dosage of 

The best and safest source of 
COzg is the human breath. The 
disagreeable procedure of mouth 
to mouth insufflation is readily 
avoided by applying the face in- 
haler to the baby’s face while 
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blowing through the breathing 
tube. Pure oxygen may be taken 
into the operator’s lungs and then 
blown into the baby’s lungs, in this 
way, mixed with the COg from 
operator’s blood. If the oxygen 
want in the baby is extreme as in- 
dicated by a deep cyanosis, the 
breathing tube and inhaler is first 
filled with oxygen from the appar- 
atus then applied to the operator’s 
mouth for insufflation. Gentleness 
and deliberateness in resuscitating 
a babe precludes the practice of in- 
flation directly from a tank of 
oxygen or a gas apparatus. One 
can easily destroy a babe by too 
vigorous attempts at the various 
manual and other procedures cal- 
culated to resuscitate. 

What has been said regarding 
the resuscitation of a child applies 
to the over-dosed or otherwise as- 
phyxiated adult except that the 
lung tissue is more resistant and 
not easily damaged. Therefore, 
the oxygen may be administered 
directly from the apparatus with 
greater advantage and quite cer- 
tain success. 

In adults apnea is usually over- 
come by inflating the lungs with 
pure oxygen two or three times, or 
until the heart action is full and 
regular, the pupils retract and cy- 
anosis has disappeared or mark- 
edly improves, indicating that the 
blood is moving and absorbing 
the oxygen. When this is accom- 
plished the patient is given a few 
moments to begin respiration, be- 
cause the continued use of efficient 
artificial respiration with pure oxy- 
gen will often delay, for many 
minutes, the re-establishment of 
normal respiratory efforts since 
there is no need for pulmonary 
ventilation. When one uses pure 
oxygen it is best to fill the lungs 
only partially and to do so slowly 
so as not to wash out of the blood 
what little COg may be formed in 
the patient’s tissues. 

When it is desired to stimulate 


a deeper respiration in order to in- 
crease the exposure and absorp- 
tion of nitrous oxid, the apparatus 
is set for a larger amount of re- 
breathing, causing the COs se- 
creted by the patient to accumu- 
late until its desired influence upon 
the depth of respiration is secured. 
The Signs of Anesthesia 

What is ordinarily known as the 
third stage of anesthesia may be 
logically divided into three planes, 
namely, Light, Normal and Pro- 
found anesthesia. Normal anes- 
thesia may be classed as the ideal 
plane for most major surgery; 
Profound, as bordering upon the 
fourth stage or danger ; and Light, 
as presenting some reflex move- 
ments although sluggish. 

The muscular system is the only 
medium through which the plane 
of anesthesia may be determined. 
The manifestations are interpreted 
through the muscles of respiration, 
of expression, the muscles of the 
eyeballs and iris, as well as the 
cardio-vascular system and general 
skeletal muscles throughout the 
body. The wide distribution and 
character of muscles facilitates 
the interpretations. 

Muscle presents three character- 
istic responses under nitrous oxid- 
oxygen. In Light anesthesia nor- 
mal reflexes, although sluggish, are 
present; in Normal anesthesia the 
muscles are relaxed and immobile; 
and in Profound anesthesia the 
muscles are generally spastic due 
to the coincident oxygen-want. In 
the latter plane when sufficient ox- 
ygen is contained in the mixture to 
prevent anoxemic manifestations, 
the muscles are relaxed but the di- 
lated fixed pupil, slow, prolonged 
exhalations, and weak heart con- 
tractions are signs of impending 
overdosage. 

It is not safe, of course, to fol- 
low the response of any one set of 
muscles; for example, the muscles 
of respiration, but it is important 
to base the diagnosis upon as many 
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different and widely separate 
groups of muscles as possible. It 
is apparent that in abdominal sur- 
gery the surgeon will be as han- 
dicapped by muscular spasm in the 
profound plane of anesthesia as a 
reflexly active muscle in the light 
plane of anesthesia. There is a 
normal plane of anesthesia in each 
patient in which the muscles are 
quiet and relaxed though the de- 
gree of relaxation differs. This 


plane may be found if the propor- . 


tions of the two gases are accu- 
rately and intelligently handled. 

In the more difficult cases it is 
necessary to carefully replace as 
much of the nitrogen and excess 
oxygen in the tissues with nitrous 
oxid as possible in order to secure 
the Normal plane. This procedure 
of secondary saturation is not 
greatly different than the satura- 
tion with ether upon induction. 
Pure nitrous oxid is first admin- 
istered to start the nitrogen and 
oxygen toward the blood stream 
and lungs, and is continued until 
the demand for oxygen becomes 
apparent. Oxygen in a minimum 
dosage is now added while the 
process goes on for a minute or 
two longer. If necessary, further 
saturation is secured by repeating 
the procedure. During the process 
of saturation the muscles will us- 
ually be rigid, but when sufficient 
nitrous oxid concentration has been 
secured the proper portion of oxy- 
gen will relax the anoxemic mus- 
cular spasm and normal plane of 
anesthesia will result. This pro- 
cedure requires skill and presup- 
poses suitable equipment for its ac- 
curate and safe execution. 

Various theories from time to 
time have been advanced to ex- 
plain the mechanism of anesthesia 
but as more is learned regarding 
this form of narcosis each of them 
have failed to satisfactorily ac- 
count for the clinical observations 
and must, therefore, be discarded. 

It may be assumed that nitrous 


oxid selects the cells of the higher 
brain centers as the site of its prin- 
cipal action, and that this action 
consists of a reduction of oxida- 
tion due possibly to a greater af- 
finity for nitrous oxid than other 
cells have in the body. A general 
reduction of metabolism in propor- 
tion to the effect on the brain cells 
just described, does not occur be- 
cause peristalsis, urinary secretion, 
blood pressure, pulse, respiration, 
digestion and -other physiologic 
processes may, and often do con- 
tinue uninterrupted through the 
narcosis. The writer has demon- 
strated, however, that metabolism 
progressively falls with deepening 
narcosis, and comes gradually to 
zero as death from overdosage is 
produced. 

If oxidation is the central or 
controlling factor, fire may corre- 
spond to life, and may be increased 
or decreased by the manipulation 
of the draft in a stove or the in- 
take of oxygen. The combination 
of nitrous oxid and oxygen is var-" 
ied to meet the need in regulating 
the rate of combustion. Watering 
the wood will reduce the fire but 
leaves poor conditions for com- 
bustion if a little too much water 
is administered. Roughly, this may 
be why the addition of oxygen is 
quite useless when a patient has 
been “soaked” with ether, since the 
cell is loaded with a foreign sub- 
stance having a strong affinity for 
its fat-like constituents and by its 
presence oxygen is excluded even 
when presented in abundance 
through the blood stream. 

On the other hand, nitrous oxid, 


which is exceedingly soluble in 


blood, is carried to and from the 
cell and, having no combining 
power to hold it in the cell, is as 
quickly eliminated as COe or oxy- 
gen when the mask is removed. 
It is like opening the draft to 
the stove full of dry wood to ad- 
minister an excess of oxygen to a 
(Continued on page 56) 
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THE HOSPITALS OF THE 
UNITED FRUIT 
COMPANY 


Science is indebted to the United 
Fruit Company for a large amount 
of research work on tropical dis- 
eases and sanitation accomplished 
by its large medical staff. Some 
idea of the scope of this Com- 
pany’s operations is arrived at 
when it is understood that the Jand 
owned covers twenty-seven hun- 
dred square miles (four hundred 
square miles more than the area of 
the State of Delaware) of which 
419.500 are in cultivation. The 
Company has sixty-seven thousand 
employees on its payroll, which 
means that 150,000 people are de- 
pendent on it for the necessities of 
life and medical attention. The 
Company operates fourteen hun- 
dred miles of railways, six hundred 
miles of trainways and over thirty- 
five hundred miles of telephone 
and telegraph lines, and fifty-four 
steamships. 

That the work of the medical 
division of the United Fruit Com- 
pany has been successful is proven 
by comparing the present death 
rate with thai obtaining prior to 
the arrival of the banana industry. 
The death rate in South American 
ports was not less than 150 per 
thousand. The deaths in Panama, 
under the French were 224 per 
thousand. During the nine years 
from 1914 to 1922 inclusive it was 
only 12-02 per thousand. When it 
is considered that the population 
dealt with is mostly negro, Indian 
and Mexican, who are ignorant as 
regards personal care, and that 
they are all brought in from other 
sections and thus are subject to 
severe climatic changes, this rate 
compares favorably with the 18.4 
rate for the colored population in 
the United States for 1920. 

The medical staff consists of 41 
physicians employed in the tropi- 
cal divisions, 24 employed in the 


45 
domestic division and aboard 
steamships. 37 registered nurses 


are employed, and 41 qualified dis- 
pensers. The total number of other 
employees of the Medical depart- 
ment is approximately 500 exclu- 
sive of the sanitary forces. 

The medical and surgical staff 
of each hospital consists of gradu- 
ates from Class A medical col- 
leges. The staff is capable of 
dealing with all medical and surgi- 
cal cases ordinarily met in tropical 
climates including diseases of the 
eye, ear, nose and throat. 

Nursing Staff 

The nursing staff usually ccn- 
sists of a matron trained in an 
American or European institution 
assisted by one or more registered 
white nurses who act in a supervis- 
ory capacity in the general wards 
and attend to the first class pa- 
tients. Under their supervision 
are a number of native or colored 
trained nurses. Qualified dispens- 
ers are in charge of the field and 
hospital dispensaries. 

Sanitation—Regular inspections 
throughout the plantations are 
made by one of the physicians or 
a sanitary inspector, and their rec- 
ommendations are carried out by 
special gangs of men. 

Laboratory Work—All patients 
are given a thorough physical ex- 
amination. During nine years 181,- 
447 stool examinations, 202,341 
blood examinations and 187,- 
224 urine examinations were made, 
166,094 patients being treated in 
the hospitals during the same 
period. 

All employees on steamships are 
examined before each voyage, and 
no one is shipped unless physically 
sound. Great care is exercised in 
examining all crews and passen- 
gers coming from the tropics so as 
to exclude any who might cause 
the ships to be quarantined. So 
successful has this system been, 
that in nine years, 2,510 voyages 
were made carrying 45,000 passen- 
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gers and only 4 cases of quarantin- 
able diseases were reported. 

Those interested tropical 
work can obtain a copy of the elev- 
enth annual report of the medical 
department from the general offices 
of the United Fruit Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


SPRAY PAINTING 

The advantages of spray paint- 
ing over hand brush work are now 
so universally realized, that a 
spraying outfit is becoming a nec- 
essary item of all large building 
equipment. 

All paints are sprayed to equal 
advantage at the same consistency 
as for brush work. The paint con- 
tainers being air-tight prevent the 
formation of paint skins and make 
it impossible for dirt to become 
mixed with the paint. 

The standard equipment used 
for this work consists of a port- 
able container of 5 or 10 gallon 


capacity, with control head for 
regulation of air and paint pres- 


sures. This head contains reduc- 
ing valves, air and paint strainers, 
pet cocks and indicating gauges. 
The paint gun can have one or 
two guns operated from one head 
as desired. For special conditions, 
an all-metal extension pole, with 
air and paint hose in lengths suit- 
able to meet all requirements can 
be used. A portable compressor 
outfit, either gas engine or elec- 
tric motor driven with air storage 
tank, necessary gauges and safety- 
valves, giving 50 to 55 pounds 
pressure, completes the outfit. 

For the little “touching up jobs” 
to be done almost daily in every 
building, a smaller outfit has re- 
-cently been perfected. This small 
outfit consists of a paint gun at- 
tached to a 1-pint aluminum con- 
tainer by means of quick opening 
adjustable clamps, suitable lengths 
of air hose and a small compres- 
sor operated by such a small mo- 
tor that it may be connected to an 


ordinary lighting socket, making 
painting problems as simple as 
cleaning ones are through the use 
of the vacuum cleaner. 

The following are the facts con- 
cerning spray painting. 

1. There is no loss of paint if 
handled according to instructions, 

2. From four thousand to five 
thousand square feet of average 
surface can be covered in an eight 
hour day. 

3. While sash and small trim 
work can be done, hand brush 
work is better for these. 

4. The width of the spray cor- 
responds to an eight or ten inch 
brush. The spray can be made 
broad fishtailed or of round coni- 
cal shape. 

5. The thickness of the film can 
be easily regulated. 

6. A special agitating attach- 
ment is provided for cold water 
paints, bronze solutions, and heavy 
lead paints. 

7. The spray gun will not clog 
if cleaned after being used. 

Pneumatic painting equipment 
has proved its practical value be- 
yond a doubt, and insures low 
cost for good work in quick time. 

LocIcAL 

Isabel, aged nine, had just been 
told the story of Daniel in the 
lion’s den. Then mother asked: 
“And what do you think Daniel 
did the very first thing after he 
was saved from the lions?” 

Without much hesitation, Isabel 
replied: “Why, he must have 
telephoned home to his wife to tell 
her he was all right."—The North- 
western Bell. 


The Best of Proof 

W. Walker: “Pipe dat pair of 
honeymooners over dere!” 

D. Rhodes: “Howdja know 
dey’re honeymooners ?” 

W. Walker: “Aw, I swiped 
deir lunch two hours ago, an’ dey 
ain’t found it out yet.”—American 
Legion Weekly. 
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Human Happiness 


By EDWARD SWALLOW .- 
Late Pharmacist to Outpatient Department, Bellevue Hospital, New York City 


WIIFTY years ago there 
were less than 200 hos- 
pitals in this country. 
Today, Greater New 
within its limits a total 
of 216 public, semi-public and 
private hospitals to care for those 
of its population of 5,896,124 that 
may be sick and in need of the 
care and attention found in the 
hospital and it is interesting to 
note that should one person out of 
every 131 be so ill as to require a 
bed in a hospital here in Greater 
New York, the bed is ready and 
waiting as the “hospital. bed capa- 
city” of the City has the magnfi- 
cent total of 44,793 beds. 

The first general hospital to be 
built in the United States of which 
there is record, was opened in 
the City of New Amsterdam on 
December 20th, 1658, in a small 
house rented for that purpose, 
located on Broad Street, near 
Beaver, and contained six beds. 
Acording to current statistics, 
there are, at present, about 6,000 
hospitals in the United States, 
with a bed capacity of 600,000 
which does not include state insti- 
tutions for the care and treatment 
of mental diseases. Today, these 
thousands of hospitals, monument- 
al factors in promoting the wel- 
fare and happiness of a great na- 
tion, represent .an investment of 
many millions in buildings and 
equipment, with more to come, as 
it is said that $300,000,000 worth of 
new construction is in view. 

It has taken mankind untold 
ages to realize the fundamental 
truth that health is necessary for 
happiness, and also that happiness 
increases health. Diseases which 
the flesh is heir to are no longer 
accepted with passive philosophy 
and met with folded hands, or (as 
was the case when in the past 


great plagues broke out and dev- 
astated whole nations) with panic- 
stricken terror. 

Looking backward we can pic- 
ture the terrible plight of the vic- 
tim of yellow fever, typhoid, or 
smallpox in those early days which 
saw the beginning of this country 
as a nation. The medical profes- 
sion in those days, when thera- 
peutical virtues were confidently 
attributed to such things as the 
scrapings of a human skull, pul- 
verized human bones, and most of 
the herbs used in their curative de- 
coctions required to be gathered in 
certain phases of the moon, was 
groping blindly in the mists of 
ignorance, using the only knowl- 
edge obtainable to fight as best 
they could the ills of the people. 
History shows that only as far 
back as 1630, Dr. Theodore May- 
erne, physician to Henry IV. and 
Louis XIII. of France, and James 
TI. and Charles I. of England, 
recommended as a certain cure for 
hypochondriac persons a_ weird 
concoction that he called his “Bal- 
sam of Bats” which was composed 
of adlers, bats, sucking whelps, 
earth-worms, and marrow. For- 
tunately for us all we have 
emerged triumphantly from such 
unscientific methods, and human 
thought and endeavor in the desire 
to find remedies for diseases built 
up by scientific proof and experi- 
ment and can now confidently use 
such therapeutic agents as Neo- 
Arsphenamine, and the increasing 
mastery of the microbe, that fruit- 
ful source of disease, has placed 
in the hands of our medical pro- 
fession the many different prod- 
ucts of biological research known 
as bacterins, which have worked 
such marvels in removing the mor- 
tal terror and danger in such a 
disease like diphtheria. Medicine 
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is carefully progressing upon the 
lines of scientific facts which are 
the only things that count in our 
present day treatment of disease. 
Just as one thought will create an- 
other so we can look forward to 
far greater achievements by our 
American scientists in their un- 
tiring efforts to place at the dis- 
posal of the physician therapeut- 
‘cal agents he may absolutely rely 
upon to conquer disease. 

Results count, and it is because 
the hospitals have given them and 
shown the public that these insti- 
tutions are real factors in promot- 
ing the general happiness and wel- 
fare that the ohspitalization of 
communities is proceeding at such 
a rapid rate towards that very de- 
sirable goal where the whole na- 
tion may rest in perfect confidence 
as regards care and medical atten- 
tion of the first order when sick- 
ness demands such. 

The time was once when the 
hospital held some kind of terror 
to the average worker who only 
went there when absolutely forced 
by circumstances. Whatever rea- 
son may have once existed to ac- 
count for this state of mind re- 
garding these institutions, and 
maybe there was a reason as very 
few things start out by being per- 
fection, in these more enlightened 
days where the bright sunlight of 
truth is focussed by publicity upon 
everything it is very rare indeed 
that even a solitary complaint is 
made against a hospital and the 
public feels the utmost confidence 
in and gratitude for, the facilities 
these modern institutions offer for 
treatment when sick. It is also re- 
alized that the hospitals function 
as scientific and educational insti- 
tutions from which flow a never 
ending stream of knowledge for 
the prevention of disease and the 
general wellbeing of the people. 

Time has brought with it a truer 
conception of our responsibilities 
to each other, the more animal in- 


stinct of self-preservation has been 
to a great extent replaced by the 
more generous one of race-preser- 
vation and the desire of promoting 
the happiness of all alike. So it is 
that if a certain expensive treat- 
ment is called for to meet the 
remedial requirements of a pa- 
tient in the hospital, means are 
found to give such, be the patient 
rich or poor. The most important 
person in the hospital in the eyes 
of the authorities, is the patient 
who is given 100 percent care and 
attention by a host of people 
skilled in the different phases of 
treating the sick. From the phy- 
sician who diagnoses and pre- 
scribes the treatment, the sympa- 
thetic and watchful nurse who 
gives the desired medication and 
sees after the general comfort of 
the patient, the orderly who re- 
sponds to his calls and does many 
an odd service to make things as 
pleasant as possible, down to the 
woman in charge of the ward 
kitchen who sees that he has his 
proper food, from one and all the. 
patient gets every care and atten- 
tion. Should he be out of a job 
the social service worker visits 
(Continued on page 50) 


THE DISAPPEARING 
LOBSTER 


One does not have to be a 
Broadway chorus girl or a mil- 
lionaire’s son to know that lob- 
sters, one of the most delicious 
seafoods obtainable, are gradually 
becoming, not only more expen- 
sive, but also smaller and poorer 
in quality. This is largely due to 
the fact that lobsters have been 
caught and sold without any con- 
trol being exercised and, like 
game-birds that are not protected, 
they are becoming scarcer because 
they are not allowed time to 
breed and grow. In the early days, 
lobster-fishing was carried on 
largely as a local industry. All of 
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the sea coast villages in New Eng- 
land had lobster fishers. One 
could go down to the wharf in the 
morning after the lobsterpots had 
been raised and buy the largest 
and finest lobsters at what now 
seem to be ridiculously low prices. 
Stories are told by old residents 
and visitors to the Atlantic sum- 
mer resorts of buying huge lob- 
sters right out of the water for 
ten and fifteen cents apiece. In 
the early days of the lobster in- 
dustry, only the large ones were 
marketed. The fishermen would 
throw back into the water all 
those below a certain size. The 
development of the canning indus- 
try not only greatly stimulated the 
demand and increased the price but 
also made a market for small lob- 
sters, since the meat was sold by 
the can and a number of small 
lobsters would fill a’ can quite as 
well as a single large one. In 
former days, lobsters grew to an 
enormous size. Specimens weigh- 
ing from thrity to thirty-five 
pounds have been captured. These 
giant lobsters were nearly five feet 
long, including the claws. There 
is, in the Smithsonian Institute, 
the shell of a lobster which 
weighed eighteen pounds at the 
time of its capture. Ten, twelve 
and fifteen pound lobsters were 
not unusual years ago but are 
practically unheard of now. Ef- 
forts to protect and develop the 
lobster industry are being made. 
These take the form of regula- 
tions forbidding the sale of lob- 
sters below a certain size, punish- 
ment by fine or confiscation of 
boats and lobsterpots of lobster- 
men bringing in lobsters below a 
certain size, limiting the time when 
lobsters can be caught, and the 
hatching of young lobsters at 
breeding-stations to restock the 
waters where they are found. 
Lobster-breeding is slow work, as 
the female lays eggs only once in 
two years. She makes up for her 


slowness, however, by laying a 
great number of eggs. A ten-inch 
lobster will produce in one season 
10,000 eggs and a nineteen-inch 
lobster nearly 75,000 eggs. After 
the eggs are hatched, the female 
attaches them to her and carries 
them with her. Such a decorated. 
lobster is known among fishermen 
as a “berried hen.” Lobster eggs 
are considered a great delicacy, 
being used for sauces, salads and 
other purposes. The demand for 
these eggs, naturally, helped to 
decrease the supply of lobsters. 
Both in the New England states 
and in Canada laws have been 
passed forbidding the capture or 
selling of egg-decorated lobsters. 
In the hatcheries, the eggs are put 
in jars filled with salt water which 
is kept at a definite temperature 
until the eggs hatch out. The 
young lobsters are only from one- 
third of an inch to an inch long. 
As soon as they are large enough 
to take care of themselves, they 
are turned loose in the ocean. As 
in all forms of life, the infant 
mortality is very high. Many of 
these young lobsters are devoured 
by other seafish. Another danger 
the lobster faces is that of. shed- 
ding its shell. As it grows, it nat- 
urally finds its shell too tight. It 
must shed it and take on a new 
one. During the shedding process, 
the lobster becomes thin- and 
emaciated. It is, therefore, not 
only weak but also unprotected 
from its enemies. This process is 
repeated a number of times during 
its growth. After the lobster has 
grown to full size and his perma- 
nent shell has become hardened, 
there are very few things that can 
harm him, so he now enjoys being 
the cock of the walk. He digs 
clams out of the mud and cracks 
their shells; he lies in wait for 
fish, especially young minnows; he 
does not hesitate to attack flound- 
ers and other large fish; in fact, 
he gets his living wherever he 
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finds it. The killing off of all the 
big lobsters and the reduction of 
the number of small and immature 
ones has given the natural enemies 
of the lobster opportunity to di- 
minish their numbers still further. 
It is estimated that at least twen- 
ty-five years of artificial propaga- 
tion and legal protection will be 
necessary to bring the supply of 
lobster back to what it formerly 
was. Another instance of man’s 
stupidity, as bad as the wanton 
destruction of our pine forests. It 
is to be hoped that the proper ad- 
ministration of protective laws will 
once more make it possible to se- 
cure an abundance of this deli- 
cious seafood. 


HUMAN HAPPINESS 

(Continued from page 48) 
him and more often than not after 
sending him away to a country 
convalescent home for two weeks 
to regain his health and strength, 
succeeds in finding him a position 
so he may start again in life with 
health and strength. 

Theodore Roosevelt wrote: “No 
father and mother can hope to 
escape sorrow and anxiety, and 
there are dreadful moments when 
death comes very near to those we 
love, even if for the time being it 
passes by. There are many forms 
of success, many forms of triumph. 
But there is no other success that 
in any shape or way approaches 
that which is open to most of the 
many men and women who have 
the right ideals.” As a great fac- 
tor in alleviating the anxiety and 
“dreadful moments” which are 
common to all, the hospital stands 
pre-eminent in adding to the sum 
of human happiness. 

The exponents of medicine, from 
the scientist whose original re- 
search has given remedial agents 
for the cure of disease, and the 
removal or prevention of pain, the 
physicians, pathologists, bacteriol- 
ogists, pharmacists, nurses, in fact 


all engaged in hospital work have 
as a rule the right ideals, the de- 
sire to help their fellow men and 
make life happier. There is of 
course a business end to all this 
beneficent work, people cannot 
work for nothing, but at the back 
of it all is the spirit of men and 
women who find their greatest 
happiness in labor and self-sacri- 
fice in the cause of humanity, its 


TO LOOSEN GLASS 
STOPPERS 


(Continued from page 38) 


hot, pressure on the stopper with 
the thumbs or hitting with a stick 
will often loosen the stopper. 

Heat can be applied cautiously 
to bottle necks by allowing hot 
water to run on them or by hold- 
ing them over a small flame. Too 
much heat is liable to crack the 
bottle neck. 

For bottles in which the stopper 
is held by hardened syrup, immer- 
sion of the bottle, neck downward, 


for from several hours to several ‘ 


days will often turn the trick. 
When the stopper is held by a 
resinous substance alcohol should 
be used as the solvent. 

A fairly large needle may be 
run around the top of the stopper 
in the angle formed by it and the 
bottle, after which the bottle is 
held in the left hand and the stop- 
per twisted with the right. 

If all the foregoing methods 


‘ prove unsuccessful, heroic meas- 


ures—and a hammer—are called 
for. Wrap a towel around the 
bottom of the bottle, hold the bot- 
tle over a large pan, and rap the 
neck smartly with the hammer. 
Then transfer the contents of the 


broken bottle to a filter and col- 


lect in a new bottle. 


I don’t believe that harmless ° 
cheerfulness and good humor are 
thought greater sins in Heaven 
than shirt-collars are.—Dickens. 
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Why the Refractory Is.a Factor in 


Furnace Life and Capacity 


By I. S. PIETERS 
Jointless Fire Brick Co., Chicago 


furnace troubles 
as) originate inside the fur- 
i nace, and these con- 
9 tribute to, if they do not 
actually cause, those that take 
place on the outside. Usually the 
trouble starts at the joints be- 
tween bricks. Every joint is 
a weakness and every layer of 
cement or mortar a possible source 
of trouble. It is very easy to 
understand why. 

Each brick expands and con- 
tracts individually according to its 
individual characteristics and the 
temperature to which it is sub- 
jected. Bricks differ quite widely 
among themselves in shape, size 
and ability to stand up under high 
temperatures; some shrink more 
than others and some never reach 
normal size again after heating. 
Bricks that are not true to size 
and shape exert a side thrust 
against adjacent bricks. Bricks 
that are too hard are often brittle 
and crack with sudden tempera- 
ture changes, on account of inter- 
nal pressures due to unequal heat- 
ing or external pressures. 

Consequently the interior sur- 
face of the furnace lining when of 
brick may be smooth and have all 
bricks flush when first placed into 
service, but it soon assumes a 
rough and ragged surface to the 
fire as the individual bricks work 
about and so retire from and 
others tend to protrude into the 
furnace chamber. Those bricks 
that are most exposed to the fur- 
nace heat are the first to melt at 
the corners and edges. As they 


wear down, other bricks gradually 
protrude and these, too, melt, so 
that an endless cycle of deteriora- 
tion continually goes on. 

The cement used to hold the 
bricks together is a source of trou- 


ble in the majority of furnaces 
using brick. It is an important 


_factor in determining the strength 


of a wall as well as the thermal 
efficiency of the furnace and its 
life. 

The layer of cement must neces- 
sarily be very thin—the thinner the 


better. On cooling after being 
heated, it usually shrinks and 
hardens. This weakens the joint, 


-of course, and leaves voids of air 


where the cement was originally. 
As the bricks move on expanding 
and contracting, more cement is 
forced out from between the 
joints, while some of it melts so 
that the bricks settle down and 
many of them become loose, while 
others jam. One commonly finds 
bricks that can be lifted right out 
of the wall. It can readily be 
seen why the brickwork under 
these conditions is short-lived 
when the fireman roughly tries to 
dislodge adhering clinker from 
loose and crumbling brickwork. 
As the bricks disintegrate and the 
joints between bricks loosen up, 
more and more air tends to enter 
the furnace from the outside and 
the greater becomes the waste of 
fuel from excess air. 

Troubles with brick furnaces 
can be reduced, of course, by 
using only brick that is true to size 
and shape and that runs uniformly 
as to material. Further, the ce- 
ment must be chosen so that it 
does not act as a flux for the 
brick and so that it has as close 
as possible the same co-efficient of 
expansion and contraction as the 
bricks it is to hold together. The 
great difficulty with brick is, how- 
ever, that bricks in one consign- 
ment will vary among themselves. 
It is difficult to keep sizes uni- 
form; the clay used may come 
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from different locations; the heat 
treatment may differ so that some 
of the bricks are more porous, 
more brittle and of lower strength 
than others. Bricks in the same 
consignment may have been col- 
lected from different batches that 
passed through different ovens so 
that while nominally the same 
brick they may have quite differ- 
ent characteristics. There are so 
many opportunities for difference 
to creep in. And every difference 
in treatment and manufacture 
means a possible source of trouble. 

At best, brickwork is patchwork 
where not only the brick but the 
cement that binds them and the 
men that lay them are variable 
factors.. The periodic cooling and 
heating to which the bricks are 
subjected in service soon show the 
results. As a furnace may require 
from several hundred to many 
thousand bricks, it is obvious that 
the opportunity for trouble is very 
great. 

Troubles, frequent repairs, com- 
paratively short life and high up- 
keep cost are inherent to the brick 
setting and the only scientific way 
to overcome them is to employ a 
one-piece or monolithic furnace 
lining. 


How To Solve The Furnace 
Problem 

Since experience, as well as 

theory, shows that the joints are 


the weakest parts of the entire 
brick lining and also the chief 
cause of trouble, it can be imme- 
diately seen that if the joints can 
be elimianted an immense stride 
has been taken toward doing away 
with furnace troubles. The elimi- 
nation of joints almost entirely is 
at once probably the most radical 
step toward longer furnace life 
and the extension of furnace limi- 
tations that has taken place in a 
long time. This explains why the 
one-piece or monolithic or jointless 
lining is proving such a success; 
and why it is being used especially 
where furnace conditions are se- 
vere, where shutdowns for re- 
placements must be minimized and . 
where high upkeep costs have be- 
come so serious as to compel com- 
bative measure to be adopted. 

With the monolithic lining there 
are no joints. There are no bricks. 
The lining is a one-piece lining of 
the same material that after the 
first heat assumes a smooth, tough 
surface. There are no protruding 
parts to be exposed to the heat to‘ 
form the nucleus for the building 
up of clinker masses or to melt 
down and cause trouble and ex- 
pense. There are no joints to 
cause weakness, to serve as chan- 
nels for cold air to enter the fur- 
nace; no bricks to loosen and fall 
out; no cement to fuse and disap- 
pear and no unequal expansion and 
contraction. 

The one-piece, jointless lining is 
monolithic, of homogeneous mate- 
rial with one co-efficient of expan- 
sion. Expansion and contraction 
occur en masse, without unequal 
strains and without cracks. There 
is no chemical action between dif- 
ferent substances; it all behaves 
alike, for it is all of the same sub- 
stance. The lining is chosen for 
its ability to withstand heat and 
furnace conditions. It is a refrac- 
tory used as a refractory where 
the requirements are for a re- 


fractory, so that all the troubles 
(Continued on page 62) 
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The New 
McKesson 
Catalog 


Is Just Off 
the Press 


It contains 
valuable infor- 
mation on gas- 
oxygen anes- 
thesia. 


A catalog that is almost a text book. 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY 


Toledo Technical Appliance Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Toledo Technical Appliance Co., 
2226 Ashland Avenue, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Please send me a copy of your new catalog No. 12. 


eS eee I do not use gas..:....I am inter- 


ested in gas machine....... 


Please say you saw this ad in Tue HospPiraL Buyer 
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CALIFORNIA FRUIT AND 
APRICOT GROWERS’ AS- 


SOCIATION 
(Continued from page 33) 


a seven to ten day sun bath, or to 
a dehydrating plant, where the 
fruit is dried and cured by arti- 
ficial heat in from twenty to thirty 
hours. 

Following the drying process, 
prunes are emptied into large bins 
‘where the fruit is allowed to 
“sweat” so that the juice of the 
prunes will be evenly distributed 
between all the fruit. The sweat- 
ing or curing process takes from 
one to two weeks and many grow- 
ers allow the fruit to stay in the 
bins for even a longer time before 
delivering to the packing houses. 

When the prunes have been 
properly cured they are delivered 
to the association’s packing house, 
where the fruit is examined and 
tested for quality. Once the 
grower has delivered his fruit to 
the door of the packing house his 
responsibility ends and his fruit 
loses its identity by being mixed 
with prunes of equal quality re- 
ceived from other members of the 
Association. 

In the packing house the prunes 
are first emptied into a screen 
shaker which sifts out any leaves, 
dirt, or other foreign matter which 
may have been brought in with the 
prunes. From this shaker the 
prunes are passed over a grader 
screen which separates the fruit 
into its various sizes. 

The prunes are then taken to 
the “processer” where they are im- 
mersed in boiling hot water for 
about five minutes. After they 
come out of this bath they pass 
over a wire screen to drain and 
are then packed, still so hot from 
the boiling water bath that it is 
hardly possible to touch them with 
the bare hand, into twenty-five 
pound or fifty pound wooden 
boxes or in two pound or five 
pound cartons. 

No matter in what sort of con- 


tainer prunes are packed the weigh- 
ers always pack two or three 
ounces more than the net weight 
to allow for any possible shrinkage 
in the fruit before it reaches the 
buyer. This precaution insures the 
buyer that he will receive full 
weight when he purchases Sun- 
sweet prunes. 

After packing, the boxes of 
prune are stacked in long rows 
about a foot apart so that fresh 
air may circulate between the rows 
and the fruit be throughly cooled 
before it is piled in freight cars 
for shipment. Thirty-six to forty- 
eight hours after the prunes have 


gone through this cooling process, - 


from two to three percent of the 
boxes are re-opened and what is 
known as a “cold test” is made to 
make certain that the boxes con- 
tain full count and full weight. 
This cold test consists of taking 
out of the boxes opened several 
pounds of prunes from each box 
and actually counting the number 


of prunes per pound contained in - 


the box. Any shipment which does 
not measure up to full count and 
full weight is rejected and re- 
packed. 


CHRISTMAS IN BOSTON 
(Continued from page 26) 


clear notes of buglers in “Holy 
Night, Silent Night.” Hastening 
toward the direction of this new 
magic a glorious picture bursts on 
our sight, the historic Christmas 
Tree on the Boston Common. It 
is eight or nine times the size of 
the most majestic king of the 
forest and ablaze with colored 
electric lights. We stand drink- 
ing in its beauty and listening to 
the carols of the buglers. Now it 
is “Noel, Noel” again “It Came 
Upon the Midnight Clear,” then 
“Hark, the Herald Angels Sing.” 
We hear exclamations of delight 
on every side and heartily agree 
with a pretty miss when she -ex- 
claims “Oh, isn’t it wonderful to 
be in Boston at Christmas time!” 


“til 
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Steam Exploded Grains 


Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are made by 
7 over 125 million steam explosions inside every 
ernel. 


Thus the food cells are broken for easy digestion. 
| The whole-grain elements are uniquely fitted to feed. 


Airy, flaky morsels 


The grains are puffed te 8 times normal size. The 
fearful heat gives them a nut-like flavor. The flimsy tex- 
ture makes the foods enticing. 

Thus whole grains are made food confections. Chil- 
dren revel in them—eat them morning, noon and night. 

Puffed Rice is the queen of breakfast dainties. Puffed 
| Wheat in milk is an ideal dish at night. Millions now 
enjoy them. 


Quaker Puffed Wheat 
Quaker Puffed Rice 


Please say you saw this ad in THe Hospitat Buyer 
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NITROUS OXID -OXYGEN 

ANESTHESIA—A GEN- 

ERAL SURVEY 
(Continued from page 40) 
patient who is apparently in dan- 
ger of nitrous oxid overdosage. 
Recovery is immediate and com- 
plete. Perhaps the secret of the 
anesthetic power of nitrous oxid 
resides in its great solubility in 
blood, its power though limited, to 
exclude oxygen from the nervous 
tissue, together with the fact that 
nervous tissue requires twice as 
much oxygen for physiological ac- 

tion as other tissues. 

Years were wasted after the dis- 
covery that oxygen mixed with ni- 
trous oxid made it possible to pro- 
long anesthesia indefinitely in an 
effort to find a mixture—a fixed 
mixture—which would produce an- 
esthesia. Great care was taken 
in many experiments to secure the 
exact mixture for observation. 
Complete tabulation of cases as to 
the time of induction, degree of 
narcosis, percentage of failures, 
etc. until it was conclusively 
proven that no given mixture could 
be used successfully in all cases. 
More recently it has been estab- 
lished that the mixture must be 
altered during each individual case 
and that the ratios of the two 
gases in the mixture cannot be 
estimated beforehand for a given 
case. 

The great flexibility of nitrous 
oxid-oxygen anesthesia with its 
unusual speed of induction and 
elimination are valuable features 
which are variously utilized in 
operations. 


‘In analgesia or partial anes- 
thesia, the speed of induction and 
elimination becomes a most impor- 
tant factor in the relief of pain in 
obstetrics. By starting the admin- 
istration with 3 or 4 breaths of 
nitrous oxid as late as the begin- 
ning of each uterine contraction, 


Analgesia in Obstetrics 


analgesia will develop in time to 
markedly ameliorate if not com- 


pletely eliminate the pain of child- 


birth. The elimination between 
“pains” takes place so rapidly that 
unless the contractions are almost 
continuous, little, if any effect 
will be noticed by the patient be- 
tween contractions. Were it’ not 
for the need of the patient’s vol- 
untary assistance during contrac- 
tions it would be easy to produce 
complete unconsciousness with 
each “pain” and have a conscious 
patient between “pains.” 

The relief secures a desirable 
cooperation, if the patient under- 
stands that relief is furnished on 
condition that she shall labor with 
each contraction. With the uterus 
slightly stimulated in analgesia 
portance of small doses, though 
and with more forcible efforts, the 
second stage of labor is usually 
shortened while the patient is less 
exhausted and worried. During 
the last “pain” or two, when the 


head is passing thru the perineum, 


anesthesia is indicated, especially 
if. there is danger of laceration. 
When the head has passed far 
enough thru the perineum that it 
is certain that delivery will be ef- 
fected in a few seconds, pure oxy- 
gen, or a high percentage, is ad- 
ministered to the mother, who in 
turn conveys it to the fetal circula- 
tion to sustain the infant heart 
until efficient breathing is estab- 
lished. 

The foregoing are the funda- 
mental elements in the use of gas- 
oxygen in obstetrics and illustrates 
its flexibility in this work. 


Keep your head cool and your 
heart warm. The one who lets his 
head get hot and his heart cold is 
in a bad way. 


The earth is like a road, a poor 
place to sleep on, a good thing to 
travel over.—Hillis. 
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SAFE 


INNOVATION 


IZAL—A Powerful Disinfectant and Insect 


Repellant in POWDER Form 


Izal Powder stays where you 


Uses for put it. It is particularly appli- 
IZAL Powder cable in uses for which liquid 
Toilets disinfectants are unsuitable. 
Garbage Cans 
Cellars IZAL POWDER IS SAFE, 
EFFICIENT AND 
ECONOMICAL 
Schools 

Street Cars 

Chicken Coops Special prices to Physicians, Schools, 
Dog Kennels Hospitals and Health Boards 

Barns Ask your druggist or order direct 
Garages 

Cattle Pens THE ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


Canadian Agent for Izal: Hygiene Products, Ltd. 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary and Vancouver 


Please say you saw this ad in THE HosPiTaL Buys 
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AN INSIDE STORY OF 
TABLET MAKING 
(Continued from page 40) 


tion in tepid water, we pack them 
in paper lined cans, and estimate 
the number by dividing weight in 
grains of a single tablet into total 
weight of bulk (in grains). 

It is sometimes desired to coat 
tablets. Usually they are coated 
to disguise any unpleasant taste, 
also in some cases, to prevent pos- 
sible decomposition. 

The coating and polishing are 
done by rotating the dry tablets 
in cylinders (usually copper) with 
a small quantity of powdered 
sugar to take up any possible sur- 
face moisture. They are then 
transferred to another cylinder 
where the color, having been pre- 
viously dissolved in simple syrup, 
is added slowly from a small dip- 
per. The actual tumbling over 
each other of the tablets in this 
revolving cylinder causes this color 
solution to be uniformly distrib- 
uted, while- the warm (or room 
temperature) air passing down 
though conducting pipes fans them 


They are then transferred to a 
similar cylinder for polishing. This 
time the cylinder is lined with can- 
vas, impregnated with bees wax 
which puts the final smooth, 
glossy finish. 

Tablets may then be fed down 
through counting machines, and 
rapidly told off into bottles of 100, 
500, and 1,000’s. 

Now ready for corking, label- 
ing, and packing. 


JUDGING MARKET 
MILK 


Where a laboratory is not avail- 
able, judging milk is usually con- 
fined to Flavor, Sediment, Bottle 
and Cap. The off flavors most 
common to commercial milk are: 

1. Decided feed flavor—caused 
by feeding strongly flavored foods 


such as turnips, silage and cab- 
bage, just before milking. or in 
excessive amounts at any time of 
day. Fed in limited quantities, 
just after milking, does not flavor 
the milk. 

2. Flat flavor—due to individu- 
ality in cows, especially those of 
high milk production and low fat 
yield. 

3. Barny or cowy flavor—caused 
by negligence in cleaning the cows 
before milking or leaving milk sit- 
ting around in poorly ventilated 
barns. 

4. Rancid flavor—due to im- 
properly cleaned vessels breeding 
bacteria. 

5. Sour milk—due to bacteria 
generated from various causes. 

6. Cooked flavor—due to pasteur- 
izing at too high temperature. 

7. Bitter flavor—caused by bac- 
teria, or by feeds. 

8. Unclean  flavor—dish rag 
taste, usually from milking ma- 
chine parts not being cleaned 
properly. 

9. Sediment—dirt, from 
dust blown, or from improperly 
cleaned cows. It precipitates to 
bottom of bottle and can easily be 
detected. 

10. Milk bottkes should be clean 
and ‘free from cracks, bubbles or 
chipped places, and the capseat 
must be protected either with 
parchment paper, metal foil or 
some other material, impervious to 
water or dirt. 

As all these defects are caused 
by carelessness in handling either 
the cows or the milk, a careless- 
ness which is not always amenable 
to the inspection provided by most 
states, it is advisable, when mak- 
ing milk contracts, to see that the 
supply comes from a source where 
proper care is taken of the cattle 
and thoroughly modern sanitary 
conditions prevail in the barn. 
Also, that the delivery company, 
handling the milk, has the propet 


facilities for safeguarding tem- 
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LIME — IRON 
PHOSPHORUS 


The oat is rich in minerals. Under the rating of Pro- 
fessor H. C. Sherman, based on calories, protein, phos- 
phorus, calcium and iron, the oat is given the highest 
score of all the grain foods quoted. 


Oat delights depend on flavor, found at its best in just 
the plumpest grains. In Quaker Oats we flake those 
fine grains only. We get but ten pounds from a bushel. 
But these flakes have the flavor which makes the oat dish 
popular. 


Quaker Oats 


Just the cream ol thn oats 


A typical Hospital installation of 
“MATEER” Laundry Machinery 


Write for Catalog 
F. W. MATEER & CO. 
Established 1893 
226-232 WEST ONTARIO ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please say you saw this ad in Tue HospPita, Buyer 
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USED BY 
LEADING HOSPITALS 


Avoid Imitations 
When Ordering 


A NURSE-RY TALE 


By Lillian M. Benjamin 
Harry had a little nurse 
With eyes of baby blue; 
Her nearness quickened Harry’s 
pulse 
And raised his fever, too. 
He sighed: “When I have left 
this place, 
How lonely I shall be! 
For who will stroke my fevered 
face? 
Dear nurse, come home with 
me.” 
So Harry wed his pretty nurse 
And her his wealth did give. 
But Harry went from bad to 
worse— 
Folks said he could not live. 
At last with sad and mournful 
song, 
They placed him in his hearse: 
And then an intern came along, 
And wed poor Harry’s nurse. 
854 Kelly St., New York City. 


-good for exteriors. 


peratures and bottling in a sani- 
tary manner. Pasteurized milk is, 
of course, the safest to use, and 
even in handling this due care and 
precaution should be used, in the 
hospital, in the proper steriliza- 
tion of all milk utensils, milk bot- 
tles, nursing bottles, mixers, 
churns and other apparatus. 


WHITE-WASHES AND 
LIME-WASHES 


As white-washes and lime-wash- 


es are very frequently used in 


every hospital the following  in- 
formation will be generally use- 
ful: White-wash or milk of lime 
is one of the most ancient and 
widely* used of the class of paint 
in which water is the chief vehicle 
and being cheap and easily applied 
the method has a wide scope of 
usefulness distinct from oil paints. 
In a general way those white- 
washes containing a definite drying 
agent. are very much more per- 
manent than those without sitch 
an ingredient. For exterior use 
casein and linseed oil are the best 
binders. Those which are water- 
soluble, such as glue, are not so 
The addition 
of substances like formaldehyde 
which harden or render the film 
less soluble improve the resistance 
of most films. Thisodium phos- 
phate and ammonia are good sub- 
stances for accelerating the solu- 
tion of casein. Common salt used 
with lime washes is about the best 
dryirig agent. The following are 
a few of the best formulas: 50 
parts of slaked lime are mixed 
intimately with 60 parts of water; 
solids are indicated in parts by 
weight, liquids in parts by volume. 


Slaked lime ....... 50 50 50 50 50 
25 25 25 25 W 
10 10 10 10 
Trisodium 

phosphate 3 
Formalin. ........+ 
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Sodium carbonate ... 6 6.... 

and Other reliable formulas are: F OR HOSPITALS 

and Slaked lime, 50; casein, 5; triso- 


the dium phosphate, 1; lorax, 2. 
liza- Slaked lime, 50; casein, 5; for- ” 
bot- malin, 5; ammonia water, 3. “AQUATEX’ ((( ( 


xers Slaked lime, 50; formalin, 5; glue, 


"ABRI 
) Easily Explained DIRECT 


Whenever the Rev’ren’ Tobias 


ash- Skiller called on Aunt Sally it was * 
1 inf} her custom to place a large plate 1g est u ty 
of gingerbread before him and 


bos then ply him with what she called Rubber Sheetings 


“religious ’spoundin’s. 


and “Whaffo do de Lawd send epi- 

paint } demics unto de land?” she asked 6“ 99 
hicle | him one day. qua ex 
- “Sometimes folkses gits so bad 

e 0 dey mus’ be removed, whe’upon de ‘ 

ints. | comin’ of an epidemic am _ per- Sheetings are double 
hite- | mitted,” replied the parson. coated according to gov- 
ying “But,” objected Aunt Sally, “den ernment rigid specifica- 
pet-— huccum de good folkses gits re- 
stich} moved longside de bad ones?” tions. A very fine quality 


Use Not a trace of embarrassment rubber is used. 
best} was evinced by the rev’ren’. 


ater- “De good ones is summoned fo’ “ tex” Sheetings are 
SOF witnesses,” he explained. “De Aquatex 


ition] Lawd aims to give every man a | Suaranteed. They will 
hyde} fair trial.” be replaced if the serv- 


film 

‘ance Saeaies ice is not satisfactory. 
yhos- 

sub- Bret Harte was once lecturing Aquatex” Sheetings are 


solu-} at Harrisburg, in Virginia, and on water and acid proof. 
= They are soft, pliable, 
such a terrible headache that he * 
, art} =would cheerfully have died there strong and flexible. 
: 0} and then. He went for a walk, 
\ixedf- accompanied by the person who 
ater;— was to take the chair at his lec- 
s byf ture. The latter told him that 
lume} Harrisburg was a very healthy 
S0f Place, the death-rate averaging 
5 Qf only one per diem. “Good heav- Phineas Bernstein Co. 
iO Sp ens !” said Bret Harte, who had 106-108-110 Worth Street 
been telling his companion how he 
_ felt, “has today’s man died yet?” 
—Detroit News. 


You can save money by buy- 
ing direct from the mill. 


Write for Sizes and Prices 


© 
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WHY THE REFRACTORY, 
ETC 


(Continued from page 52) 


that do occur with the brick are 
absent. 

When a one-piece or jointless 
furnace lining is used, the rest of 
the furnace may be built up of 
materials that insulate, that is, 
keep the heat in the furnace, and 
have the strength to carry what- 
ever load may be applied. Usually 
the insulating material is placed 
next to the refractory or heat-re- 
sisting material, next to which is 
the outside brick, used for its 
strength and as a support and pro- 
tection for the insulation and re- 
fractory. Quite often the outer 
brick is covered with an imper- 
vious paint which excludes air 
from seeping through the brick. 
As the jointless furnace lining 
seals up the whole inside of the 
furnace, the entry of air through 
it is prevented, the ‘increase in 
combustion efficiency due to this 
type of lining usually resulting in 
an increase of from 1 to 3 per cent 
in carbon dioxide. 

The jointless furnace lining by 
doing away with all the inherent 
defects of the brick setting has 
increased the life of the furnace 
anywhere up to 500 per cent, re- 
ducing the cost of upkeep propor- 
tionately. It has enabled boilers 
to operate for more than a year 
and sometimes two years without 
shutdown for furnace repairs, 


where with brick, a new lining 
was required several times a year. 
It has increased combustion effi- 
ciency and so lowered the cost of 
fuel. It has enabled boiler evap- 
oration to be increased econom- 
ically far beyond the range for- 
merly possible with economy. 

In short, the elimination of 
joints in the furnace, by adopting 
a highly refractory one-piece lin- 
ing without any joints, has per- 
mitted big economies to be brought 
about and at the same time has 
extended the limitations of the 
furnace enormously. 


DISHWASHING 


At the present day, wherever | 


any appreciable quantity of dishes 
is to be washed, it is usual to use 
a dish-washing machine. The sav- 
ing of laboz over hand work soon 
the market. 
unnecessary. 

The Fearless machine consists 
of one large and one smaller rec- 
tangular tub. In the larger one 
is a bar iron cradle capable of 
movement back and forth, length- 
wise of the tub. The water used 
is hot and thoroughly impregnat- 
ed with soapsuds. The dishes are 
arranged in a square wire basket, 
all facing one way as far as pos- 
sible. The basket is then placed 
on the cradle and by a lever the 
cradle and basket are moved-: to 
and fro in the sudsy water. This 
causes a constant stream of water 
at a good pressure to come in con- 
tact with every part of the dish. 
The lever can be operated by 
hand, but most of the machines 
are now made with levers operat- 
ed by a motor. One feature, how- 
ever, is that in case the motor 
breaks down, operation of the ma- 
chine by hand can go on without 
any delay. 
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Punishment 


“Waiter, take this egg away!” 
roared the elderly diner. “Take 
it away.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said the waiter, as he 
glanced wistfully at the offending 
atticle. “And—and what shall I 
do with it, sir?” 

‘Do with it?” The outraged 
customer rose menacingly from his 
chair. “Do with it?” he bellowed 
fiercely. “Why, wring its damned 
neck.” 


THE THERAPEUTIC 
VALUE OF GRAPE 
JUICE 


The unfermented juice of the 
of the grape has been recognized 
as a valuable auxiliary nutrient for 
hundreds of years in cases of con- 
valescence and debility. During the 
Renaissance, a medical writer said, 
“Yet hath experience shown the 
fresh and unfermented juice of the 
grape appeareth to possess sov- 
ereign virtues when given to drink 
in febrile states, in weakening after 
disease, yea in all whose strength 
hath waned.” 

The Concord grape yields the 
richest grape juice, and the largest 
percentage of American grape 
juice is made from that variety of 
grape. The Concord grape was 
perfected by Ephraim W. Bull at 
Concord, Mass., in 1853 after ex- 
periments lasting thirty-seven years 
with over twenty thousand seed- 
lings. It is grown to the greatest 
perfection in the Chatauqua Erie 
- Grape belt along the southern 
shore of Lake Erie. 

The manufacture of Grape Juice 
in the United States was originally 
started with the view of providing 
a substitute for wine for medicinal 
and sacramental purposes, but it 
has since become one of the pop- 
ular American beverages. 


| ADD and Serve | 


Te save time in a busy 
hospital where hun- 
dreds of patients must 
be attended daily, use 


CAILLER’S 
MILK COCOA 

Made le by the manufacturers of 
the world-famous Peters, Cail- 
fers and Nestles Chocolate. 
Cailler’s Milk Cocoa is al 

ready to serve, —~ add 
hot or boiling wate Free 
from alkali — made the 
natural 


GENEROUS 
SAMPLE 
ON REQUEST 
Peter Cailler 
Kohler Swiss 
Chocolate Co. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


Made in Medium and Ob- 
stetrical sizes. Unusually gen- 
erous ends. Pure, all-absorb- 
ent cotten—with soft, velvety 
tubular yarn cover. 


~PURITAN MILLS 
SWISS fEXTILE COMPANY 


1133 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
Mills: Assonet, Mass. 


63 
| 
| Inc. 
181 Hudson St. 
Quay New York, N. Y. 
Swiss 
Hospital Pads 
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A Therapeutic Agent 

It is however, its therapeutic 
value as an adjunct to hospital diet, 
that is of most interest, although 
its uses as a refreshing beverage 
and as a flavoring for jellies and 
other culinary uses are, also, valu- 
able to the dietitian. 

The U. S. Department. of Agri- 
culture finds that the edible part 
of the grape which excludes skins 
and stones contains the following 
chemical composition and nutrient 
value: 

Water 
Ash 
Protein 
Fat 16% 
Carbohydrates 19.2% 

The caloric or fuel value per 
pound is 450C. As mothers’ milk 
contains 1.5% of protein, the 1.3% 
in grape juice enables it to claim 
some real nutrient values. The 
vegetable fat is, also, useful. The 
sugar in grape juice provides, how- 
ever, the main nutrient value. Yeo 
says, “Grape sugar is a predigested 
carbohydrate.” This view is con- 
firmed by Hutchinson who says: 
“If we wish to avoid the risk of 
interfering with digestion by the 
use of sugar, care should be taken 
that the latter is not consumed in 
a concentrated form, but that the 
comparative dilution in which sugar 
occurs in natural foods, such as 
fruits and milk should be imitated.” 
Getting sugar into the blood with- 
out taxing digestion or increasing 
acidity is important in febrile con- 
ditions, in convalescence or other 
debilitated conditions in which di- 
gestion is impaired. Grape juice 
possesses valuable properties in- 
dicating that its use in such cases 
will be of value therapeutically. 

Mineral Contents 

The mineral contents of grape 
juice are, also, valuable. These 
consist mainly of potash. Other 
salts are sodium phosphate and 
chloride, magnesium and calcium 


774% 
0.5% 
1.3% 


phosphates all of which are neces. 
sary for the proper integrity of the 
blood, body and nerve cells. Grape 
juice also possesses laxative prop- 
erties. 

Grape juice should be very care. 
fully prepared, and only the high. 
est class of grapes used. Clean}j- 
ness is highly necessary in all the 
processes from the vineyard to the 
bottle. 

The process in use in the leading 
factory in the United States, which 
may be considered the model, is as 
follows: As the berries are re- 
moved from the stems they drop 
through aluminum pipes into stir- 
ring kettles where they are heated 
just sufficiently to free the rich 
color and aroma from the skin. 
They then pass to hydraulic presses 
which press out the juice, but do 
not break up the stones. The juice 
passes through aluminum pipes to 
the pasteurizing kettles where it is 
heated just enough to prevent fer- 
mentation. It is not boiled. The 
juice, then is stored in glass car. 
boys for several months to permit 
the “argolo” or crude cream of tar- 
tar to se*tte, It is then siphoned 
off, bottled, pasteurized and packed 
for shipment. Nothing is added 
to the natural juice. It is simply 
the pasteurized, natural juice of the 
grape as nature made it. 

The following therapeutic claims 
are made for grape juice, to com- 
mend it to the physicians’ consider- 
ation: 

As a beverage in health, during 
fevers, convalescence, after opera- 
tion, to quench thirst when large 
bulk of liquid is contraindicated, 
and in debilitated and adynamic 
states. 

As an adjuvant in the treatment 
of constipation, abdominal plethora 
in nephritis, renal congestion, 
edema, cardiac disease and scor 
butic conditions in children and 
infants, hyperacidity, acidemia, at 
emia and allied conditions. 

As a tonic and appetizer espt 
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cially in cases in which milk does 
not agree or is distasteful. 

Ed. Note—The above therapeutic 
claims are those of the manufac- 
turers, and are presented as such 
by THE Hospitat Buyer for the 
information of its readers. 


U. S. VETERANS’ BUREAU 
DISPENSARY IN N. Y. 
(Continued from page 14) 
orthopedic demands are supplied 
by three departments—the mold 
room, the shoe room and an ar- 
tiicial limb repair and leather 
room. In the mold department a 
plaster cast mold of the disabled 
man’s deformity is made, and 
from this mold all braces, shoes, 
etc., are constructed that are built 
in the clinic. All the shoe making: 
in this section is done by hand and 

is a very high type of work. 

One of the most interesting 
units of the dispensary is that of 
the scientific laboratory. Here all 
kinds of clinical, physiopathologi- 
cal and serological demands are 
called for in dispensary treatment 
are satisfied. 

It has been estimated that the 
entire clinic operates at an annual 
saving to the Government of $388,- 
000 compared to costs for similar 
service in contract hospitals. 

The Merchants’ Association of 
New York has appointed a special 
committee to assist the Veterans’ 
Bureau in this work in every way 
possible that it can do so. 


Hap NaAsAL EvImvENCE . 

She was rather green at the 
game and they had about reached a 
hole which was on the top of a hill. 
The youth ran up first to see the 
lie of the balls. “A stymie!” he 
shouted, “a dead stymie!” 

The young lady came up with a 
. sniff. “Well, do you know,” she 
said. “I thought I smelled some- 
thing as I was walking up the 
hill."—Boston Transcript. 


Cut Kitchen Costs 


Speed Up the Service 


Think of mashing three pecks of 
potatoes in three minutes—Not 
merely mashed, but whipped up 
into the most appetizing and di- 
gestible form. 

That gives an idea of how time, 
work and money are saved and 
service speeded up—with the 


Food Mix 
er 
It has dozens of uses. It will mix cake 
dough, prepare purees, strain soups, 
eggs, cream, meringues, etc. 

have a_ three need for 
RECO Mixer. In the bakery, the kitchen, 
Being Dort- 
able, it can be used by all three, Sup- 
plants the work of two to three helpers. 


Costs but $140 and pays for self in short 
time. Particularly helpful when help is 


Write for Booklet 
showing the many uses to which 


you can put the RECO in your 
hospital. 


and the dietitian’s kitchen, 


Ox. 


e i¢ ¢ 


2632 W. Congress St. Chicago, Ill. 


The 


Most Popular 


Atomizer 


DeVilbiss No. 15 


For spraying the Nose 
and Throat with Oils 
and Aqueous solutions. 


The DeVilbiss Mfg. Co. 


TOLEDO, O. 
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Purchasing Information 


Lawsuits. Doctors as a class 
are the special prey of many 
schemers with one shady scheme 
or another. They are looked 
upon as easy and gullible pros- 
pects for worthless mining 
stocks and oil stocks and other 
questionable securities. They 
are marked by book agents for 
large and costly editions; by 
land sharks for luring pecan 
groves in far countries. 

And last, but not by any 
means least, doctors are often 
victims of court action on ac- 
count of malpractice, in most 
instances groundless and started 
with the connivance of shyster 
lawyers. 

Hence the existence of the 
Medical Protective Co., of Fort 
Wayne, Ind.. In malpractice 
suits this company assumes the 
cost of defense. 


Electrical equipment. A num- 
ber of hospitals are in process of 
construction while others, we 
note, are enlarging their quar- 
ters and working facilities. In 
fact, the activity in the hospital 
field at the present time indi- 
cates that it is sharing in the 
general prosperity. 

Electrical equipment for di- 
agnostic and treatment purposes 
will be needed. Hence we once 
more take occasion to recom- 
mend the Victor X-Ray Corpo- 
ration for any and all require- 
ments in this line. This is a 
very large and reliable concern, 
with nearly thirty years of busi- 
ness to its credit, and offices in 
all’ the principal cities in the 
country. 

Petroleum jelly. The uses 
for petroleum jelly are many 
and varied, and the total con- 


sumption for medicinal Purposes 
enormous. It is one of the items 
which the hospital pharmacist, 
for instance, buys constantly and 
usually in large lots. 

As sold in the market the qual. 
ity varies greatly, but here as in 
all things it pays in the long 
run to buy the best, especially as 
the best and sightliest product 
costs but a trifle more than the 
poorest even in single pound 
lots. The best grade is repre- 
sented by Stanolene, a white 
petroleum that is really white, 
a petroleum jelly of the greatest 
purity ever attained. 

Requests addressed to the 
makers, The Standard Oil Com- 
pany, 910 South Michigan Ave, 
Chicago, will bring a sample. 


Rubber sheeting. An excellent 
quality of rubberized sheeting, a 
fabric which is reputed to stand 
the acid test and the test of long 
service, is known in the trade as 
Aquatex. 

It may be procured direct 
from the manufacturers, the 
Phineas Bernstein Company, 106- 
110 North St., New York City, 
to whom our reader are like- 
wise referred for particulars. See 
also the advertisement of the 
firm in this number of our jour- 
nal, 

Aquatex is said to be rubber- 
ized through and through, not 
merely upon the surface, and to 
possess great strength and flex- 
ibility. The stress limit per 
square inch of fabric 
pounds. 


Foot comfort. Orthopedists 
and others, in the interest of | 
many patients, will be interested 
in the Slipperettes made by the 
Ann Hill Co., 27 Chauncey St, 
Long Island, N. Y. These foot 


is 450 | 
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Figure It Out For Yourself 


Average monthly laundry bills for the 
Hospital $250.00 
Cost to do the work in your own laundry 150.00 


A monthly saving to apply on machinery .$100.00 
Saving in loss and wear and tear......15 to 25% 
Cost of equipment, $1,500.00 to $1,800.00. 

Equipment paid for in sixteen to eighteen months. 


Let us prove these statements 


American Ironing Machine Co. 
844 W. ADAMS ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Keep your milk cans and dairy uten- 
sils, refrigerators and kitchen equip- 
ment sweet and clean with STERI-° 


ic. 

It reduces bacteria count and in- 
creases the value of your dairy prod- 
ucts, prevents spoilage of food prod- 


ucts. 

STERILAC is economical—it is 
permanent—it is effective. 

Endorsed by the highest authori- 
ties and recommended by leading phy- 
sicians. Send today for liberal 
Trial. Sample and Literature. 

Also ask for Bulk Prices. 


THE ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
Chicago 


1819 Lawrence Avenue 


Toronto, Canada 
221 W. Richmond St. Toronte, Can. 


Please say you saw this ad in THe Hosrita, Buyer 
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coverings serve nicely after oper- 
- ation and during treatment in 
which ointments and other ap- 
plications are used. They pro- 
tect the bed linen from stains 
and keep dressings snugly in 
place. 

The same company supplies a 
foot powder which is appreciated 
by nurses and hospital attend- 
ants, who necessarily are on 
their feet a great deal of the 
time and consequently subject to 
more or less discomfort. A 
booklet in reference to it may 
be had on request. 


Saves fuel. The rising cost of 
coal is yearly increasing the 
overhead on account of heating 
hospitals, in common with all 
large buildings, excepting those 
heated with petroleum oil. 

In the construction of new 
buildings, and the remodeling of 
old ones, a considerable saving 
can be effected by covering all 
steam and hot water conducting 
pipes with asbestos. A good 
grade will last as long as the 
pipes themselves. For informa- 
tion write the Acme Asbestos 
Covering & Supply Co., 212 
North Elizabeth St., Chicago. 


Useful in ear work. The Per- 
fekt Manufacturing Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has a clever little 
article for the use of physicians, 
especially those doing ear-work. 

This is an ear basin with out- 
flow tube, for receiving the re- 
turn fluid while irrigating the 
aural passages. It is readily ad- 
justed to the ear in such a way 
that there is no leakage and the 
hands of the operator are left 
free for the work he has to do. 
Once adjusted it remains snugly 
in place. 

We predict a large and in- 
sistent demand for this article. 


Honest rubber. In these days, 
when basic materials are fabri. 
cated or cheapened, in order to 
gain unfair advantage over com. 
petition or to increase the prof. 
its, it is difficult when buying 
rubber goods to get honest rub. 
ber. It is impossible to secure 
elasticity and wearing quality 
without it. 


Particularly should the buyer 
of rubber gloves be on his guard: 
many of the brands sold in the 
market do not wear at all well, 
By restricting purchases always 
to the Massillon Rubber Con. 
pany’s gloves one will play safe, 
This brand can be relied upon, 


Saves time. The parffin-and- 
wax mixture already referred to 
has been made to serve another 
purpose than that mentioned. 
When cotton netting is impreg- 
nated with it, a new and useful 
kind of dressing material is the 
result. 

Under the name of Parresined 
Lace-Mesh, this is now exten- 
sively used as an expedient for 
preventing ordinary gauze and 
other dressing materials from 
sticking, when applied to raw or 
excoriated surfaces. It is put 
out by The Abbott Laboratories, 
Chicago, in 10 and 50-yard rolls, 
six inches wide. 

Hospital surgeons and nurses 
find that its use economizes 
time. Whereas it takes from 
five to fifteen minutes to coax 
off an adherent dressing, the in- 
terposition of Parresined Lace: 
Mesh between the wound and 
gauze permits the latter to come 
off readily and, for the patient 
quite painlessly. 
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Licensed by The Chemical 
Foundation, Ine. 


The first Arsphenamines made in the United 
States were produced by The Dermatological 
Research Laboratories, of Philadelphia. Equal 
to the best Salvarsan products ever imported, 
this early triumph of American chemistry has 
since been greatly enhanced by constant re- 
search and refinements in methods of manufac- 
ture. 


Judged from the standpoint of safety and 
therapeutic efficiency, D. R. L. Arsphenamines 
are superior products. 

For “Safety First and Quality Always” specify 


._D. R. L. Arsphenamine, Neoarsphenamine and 
Sulpharsphenamine, when ordering of your dealer. 


Booklet on “The Treatment of Syphilis’? sent on request. 


THE 
DERMATOLOGICAL RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


1720-1726 Lombard Street, Philadelphia 


Branch of 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


4753 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 
New York Seattle San Francisco Los Angeles Toronto 


Please say you saw this ad in Tue HospitaL Buyer 
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Good cocoa. Dr. Elbert S. 
Ball, of the Newark Department 
of Health, is among those who 
like Bischoff’s cocoa and choco- 
late. Says he: 

“T take great pleasure in com- 
mending the firm (F. Bischoff, 
Inc.) on the very good qualities 
of its products. Every physician 
emphasizes the great food value 
of cocoa for children and adults 
alike. 

“Bischoff’s cocoa and chocolate 
powders are tasty and delicious 
in flavor and are very nutritious. 
If given a trial, I feel sure they 
will be favorites with any good 
judge of fine chocolate.” 


Protection. One of the bless- 
ings most esteemed in our pres- 
ent civilization and one that dis- 
tinguishes it in part from the 
civilizations of the past, is the 
protection given to decent citi- 
zens. 

That decent citizens may pur- 
sue their work and pleasure in 
peace, secure from molestation 
by others, we have police and 
ordinances providing punishment 
for such as molest either our 
persons or our property. 

But the doctor needs addition- 
al protection. He needs protec- 
tion from people seeking to 
get his money on malpractice 
charges. He needs an able de- 
fense when attacked in the 
courts. For this he should turn 
to the Medical Protective Co., of 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Nose and throat. Ask almost 
any physician, especially among 
the nose and throat specialists 
(one who is at all finicky in the 
choice of his instruments) what 
he considers best in the way of 
spraying appliances and you will 
hear the De Vilbiss recom- 
mended. 

Any De Vilbiss spray appliance 
works, which is more than one 
can say of a great many goods 


of this class. Often the fault js 
in the rubber bulb, and is due 
either to poor material or faulty 
workmanship or both. De Vilbiss 
bulbs have enough resilience to 
generate the necessary propulsive 
force and the resilience remains, 
Patients needing an _ atomizer 
should be advised to procure this 
make of instrument. 


For breakfast. As a change 
from oatmeal, one of the best 
breakfast foods that can be 
served is Pettijohn's. great 
many institutions include this 
cereal dish in the morning fare 
every day in the year. 

Its nutritional value is high, 
since it is substantially whole 
wheat with the bran _ included, 
Every dietitian appreciates what 
this means and every intelligent 
lay person with only an ele- 
mental knowledge of nutrition. 
Such a person of his own accord 
will choose a whole wheat food 
in preference to a finely milled 
cereal, especially when it is 
equally palatable, as Pettijohn’s 


is. This breakfast food, which is: 


well known to the trade, is put 
out by the Quaker Oats Com- 
pany. 


Hospital pads. The wants of 
perhaps 85 percent of all the hos- 
pitals in the country are supplied 
by the Puritan Mills Swiss Tex- 
tile Co., 1133 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Swiss Hospital Pads are uni- 
formly of excellent quality, made 
from a good grade of absorbent 
cotton, and available in both the 
standard sizes known as medium 
and obstetrical. They come in 
bundles of a dozen each, packed 
100 bundles to the case. Prices 
for case lots are right; by buying 
in lots of 5 or more cases 4 
worth while saving can be ef 
fected. 

Samples may be had on re 
quest. 
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INTARVIN, A NEW REM- 
EDY FOR DIABETES 


(Continued from page 34) 


While the cost of the first fat 
made, three hundred dollars per 
pound, was prohibitive, it is now 
being produced at eight dollars per 
pound, and it is expected materially 
to reduce this cost in the near 
future. A pound lasts a patient 
from one to three weeks. 

Intarvin is now being tried out 
by hospitals and physicians in New 
York, Massachusetts, California, 
Kansas and Iowa. 

(Communicated by the Depart- 
ment of Public Information of 
Columbia University.) 


X-ray outfit. It is now gen- 
erally acknowledged that no 
means nor equipment for diag- 
nosis is complete without an out- 


fit for utilizing the roentgen rays. 

Perhaps the smallest institu- 
tions in some instances may find 
it advantageous to have their 
raying done outside, but not 
large institutions where this 


‘work must be done almost daily. 


A considerable percentage now 


- have their own equipment or are 


planning for it. Before buying, 
our readers are advised to get in 
touch with the Wm. Meyer 
Company, 1646 Girard St., Chi- 
cago, manufacturers of high- 
grade equipment for X-ray work. 
—April, 1923. 


LAUNDRY OF A LARGE 
EUROPEAN HOSPITAL 


(Continued from page 23) 
ous employees do not need to go 


through the hospital on their way 
back and forth. 


A PORTABLE-RECLINING ELECTRIC LIGHT BATH 
Convenient—Compact—Durable 

Invaluable for hospital and institutional use in cases where instant 
and effective application of heat is indicated. 

Physicians and nurses prefer the Radiantor to the more expensive 
Electric Light Bath Cabinets because of its easy applicability in 
surgical and convalescent cases. An efficient means for relief of 
pain in either inflammatory or chronic conditions. 
body functions—quickens circulation—aids nutrition. 
Helpful booklet, “The Light Bath—How to Use It,” sent upon request. 


SANITARIUM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK, BOX H. P., MICHIGAN 
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Opportunities 
Column 


SPECIAL ATTENTION—I furnish 
all kinds of Nurses, ~— Technicians, 
Physicians, Attendants, Internes—in fact 
ALL kinds. of help for Institutions. 
Also furnish positions to all kinds ef 
Nurses, Physicians and Institutional em- 
Ployees. Iso sell and furnish physi- 
cians’ practices, locations, partnerships, 
positions, etc. Established 1904. ilt 
edge Special F. V. 
Peters Tr. Bldg., Omaha, 


FOR SALE—Imported Water Filter 
and Sterilizer; capacity 1,500 gallons 
hourly. Guaranteed to give perfect steri- 
lization, Government endorsed. Con- 
structed of German silver. Weight 1,000 
Ibs. Cost, new, $8,000. Offer at $1,500 
F. O. B. Chicago. Acme Oil Corpora- 
tion, 189 N. Clark St., Chicago. 


BACKBONE—a book of inspiration 
which should be in every hospital. Art 
copies ou 00 each. Address S. DeWitt 
Clough & Son, 4423 No. Paulina St., 
Chicago. 


SUPPLY HOUSES, ATTENTIoy: 
Send Us a Gross Order for Jars of 
“Neversslip” Ligature, and We send 
EVERY Hospital and “Ob” and “pg» 
Physician in Your City “Nss” Liters. 
ture, bearing YOUR ADDRESs 
ONLY. 

“Nss” Laboratory 
Wenona, IIls. 


BASKETRY MATERIALS—Cata. 
log and directions, 15c. Reeds, raffia, 
wooden bases, chair cane, Indian ash 
splints, cane webbing, wooden beads, 
braided straw, rush, willow, pine 
needles, books, tools, dyes. Louis 
Stoughton Drake, Inc., 10 Everett St, 
Allston Station, Boston 34, Mass, 


The Western Medical Times has satis. 
fied advertisers who have been using its 
pages for upwards of a decade—some 
of them two. Doesn’t that speak vol- 
umes? Can you, when seeking pub- 
licity, well afford to overlook a journal 
that gives satisfactory results over 
long a term? May we send you a 
sample copy with our current card of 
rates? Western Medical Times, 1839 
Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


the United States. 


HELP WANTED— 
SITUATIONS DESIRED— 
EQUIPMENT NEEDED— 

Have you thought about the possibilities of the 


“Business Opportunity’’ column of The Hospital 
Buyer? Read it and make use of it. 


The rate for Want Ads is only nominal—eight 
cents a word, and it is read in every hospital in 


Address — Business Opportunity 
The HOSPITAL BUYER, Chicago 


Please say you saw this ad in THe Hospitat BUYER 
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A Condensed, Descriptive 
List for Hospitals 
of Drugs and Dispensary 
Supplies 


List No. Item 
Acetanilid (Aromatic) rs. 5. 
cag Tablets, uncoated. Bottles of 


1,000. Also in bulk lots. 
1291 Acriflavine, Powder.* Package of 
25 grams. 


1311 Acriflavine, Tablets,® grs. 0.46. 
Bottles of 100. 


1347 Acriflavine, Tablets, grs. 0.46. 
Coated tablets. Bottles of 1,000. 
Now highly esteemed as an ir- 
rigant for gonorrhea. Also used 
by injection. A germicide 
for wound treatments, since it 
does not inhibit phagocytosis. B 
mouth, coated tablets serve well 
as a urinary antiseptic. Our salt, 
suitable for either purpose, more 
than meets the official tests fo- 
purity. 

261 Alkaline and Antiseptic (Seiler) 
Tablets, uncoated. of 
500; and in bulk. 


1357 Amidopyrine (introduced as pyra- 
midon). s, gts. 5S. In 
bottles of 100 and in bulk. For 

ches, migraines, neuralgias, 
etc. Anodyne effect more pro- 
longed than that of most coaltar 
drugs. Less depressant. Highly 
regarded in Europe. 


1330 Aneskreme.* -ounce tubes; 1- 
pound cans. 
Ointment containing Anesthesin 
(1%) with sodium borate, men- 
thol, thymol, camphor, etc. 
good applicatien for nasal catarrh, 
rhinitis, head-colds, hay fever; 
also for — urticaria, chil- 
blains and itching piles. 

1381 Anespray.* 4-ounce bottles. 

An excellent spray solution for 
use in the throat and nasal pass- 
ages, applied with an atomizer 
(for oils) or a nebulizer. Promptly 
relieves inflammation, local irri- 
tation and pain. 


1266 Anesthesin, Powder.® 
and 4-ounce packages. 
surface analgesic, relieving 
pain and irritation by benumb- 
ing sensory nerve-endings. Un- 
like cocaine it is of low toxicity 
and virtually harmless. Applied 
as a dusting powder to wounds, 
leg ulcers, etc.; to the throat by 
insufflation; in eczema, urticaria, 
Piles, etc., as an ointment in 
petroleum jelly (20 grs. to the 
oz.) or olive oil wie and in 
suppositories. See so Anes- 


In ounce 


SOME 


Interesting Facts | 
ABOUT 
Cocoa and Chocolate 


It took approximately two cen- 
turies to learn to use Cocoa as a 
food. 

Much credit is given to the Az- 
tecs of Mexico, and Peru, for a 
knowledge of the good value of 
Cocoa products. 

After the Spanish sailors 
brought it into Spain, its use 
gradually spread to the North and 
the South, and we find that it is 
to-day being cultivated in some 
of the tropical countries of Asia 
and Africa. 

It grows wild and is cultivated 
in Mexico, Cuba, Brazil, Venezu- 
ela, Equador, Trinidad, and in 
some of the tropical countries 
bordering the Gulf of Mexico. 

We cannot make all the Choco- 
late and Cocoa, so we make only 
the best. 

You are invited to buy direct 
Rischoff’s Pure Food Cocoas and 


_Chocolate. 


F. BISCHOFF, Inc. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 
Ballston Spa, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 


Deane Sterilizers 


are recognized 
throughout the 
hospital world 
as standard 
equipment. 
Their known 
safety in op- 
eration and 
efficiency nat- 
urally com- 
mend them to 
those who in- 
vestigate thor- 
oughly before 
purchasing. 
We invite the 
most rigid in- 
spection. 


Send for Ster- 
ilizer Blue 
Book 


Bramhall Deane Co. 
263 B West 36th Street 
NEW YORK 


Represented in Canada by 
INGRAM & BELL, LTD. 
Toronto and Calgary 
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List No. Item 


1275 


395 


729 


1328 


Anesthesin-Calcidin Troches.* Bot- 
tles of 500 and 1,000; also in bulk. 
Each troche or lozenge contains: 
Anesthesin, gr. %4; Calcidin, 
1/3; extract of licorice and fia- 
vors. Promptly effective in throat 
irritations, hacking coughs, and 
before surgical work on _ the 
throat, to prevent gagging. 


Antiseptic, Ne. 1 (Mercuric 
Chloride) Tablets, colored 
Bottles of 1,000; and in bulk. 


Argyn, Powder.* In pound and 

e best of silver preparations. 
Contains more than 25% of silver 
m colloidal form. Readily miscible 
with water, yielding a Bow and 
éffective solution as wanted, for 
instillation, injection or applica- 
tion on swabs or tampons. Un- 
irritant in the eye or urethra. 


Aromatic Chlorazene Powder.* In 
—_ packages; and in bulk. 
Jorazene (which see) along with 
alkaline salts and eucalyptol. - 
cially for preparing gargle and 
douching solutions. leasant in 
the mouth. 
Arsphenamine,*““D. R. L.’’* All 
standard dosages. 


Atropine gr. 1/100 
Hypodermic Tablets. Tubes o 
25. In dozens or hundreds. 


Barbital, Powder. In 1 and 5- 
pound packages. 


Barbital Tablets,* grs. 5. Bottles 
of 1,000. Cans of 5,000 or more. 
Hypnotic and sedative. Intro- 
duced as veronal and once wholly 
imported. We are now making it 
in large quantities for the home 

ession. The genuine drug, 
equal to any whatever its source. 
A council-passed item. 


Barbital-Sodium, Powder. In 1 
and 5-pound packages. 


Benzyl Fumarate, Tablets, grs. 5. 
Bottles of 500 and 1,000 

New benzyl compound. More ef- 
fective as an antispasmodic (in 
pain due to spasm) than the ben- 
zoate. Almost tasteless. Not likely 


to cause epigastric distress. 


Boracic Acid, grs. 5, Tablets, un- 
coated. Bottles of 1,000; and in 
bulk lots. 


Buttermilk Tablets, uncoated. 
Tubes of 12. 

A lactic-acid culture, especially 
for making buttermilk independ- 
ently of the churn. Very con- 
venient. The working process is 
simple. 


Butyn, Powder.* Package of 25 
grams. 


putya. 2% Solution.* In ounce 
bottles. 


New local anesthetic with impor- 
tant advantages over cocaine, 


List No. Item 


is required. 
danger from toxicity. 
more rapidly. 


which it is destined to 
Teplace. 


chase. 


Butyn Tablets,* grs. 3. 
of 10. Tube 


One tablet dissolved in 10 Cc, of 
water gives a 2% solution. 
Butyn and Epinephrin Compounds 
Hypodermic Tablets. Bottle 
100 and 500. " 
; epinephrin, gr. 0. 
tablet dissolved in 1 és of water 
gives a 1% solution. 
Calcalith, Tablets, uncoated. Be. 
tles of 1000 and in bulk. 
Each tablet contains: Calcium 
carbonate, grs. 10; lithium car. 
bonate, gr. 1; colchicine, gr, 
1/500; aromatics, q.s. Best 
linizin o_o in rheumatism, 
lithemia, bladder irritability, 
nesmus, etc. 
Calcidin, gr. 1,% Tablets, unceat- 
ed. Boras of 1000 and in bulk. 
Also to be in tablets con 
taining gr. 1/3, grs. 2%, grs. §; 
and in powder form. ies 18% 
of available iodine, present ins 
form that is well borne by th 
stomach and quickly assimilated, 


Calomel (With 
1/10, Tablets, uncoated. ‘oti 
of 1000 and in bulk. 


Carbenzol Soap. Cartons of | 
dozen cakes. 

A cake soap carrying a_ rectified 
distillate of shale tar with vege 
table oil. Excellent for shampoo 
ing, scalp irritations, and when or 
dinary soaps (as in some skin ke. 
sions) are not permissible. 


Cascara Compound (Hinkle) No 
1, Tablets, pink or brown. ; 
tles of 1000; and in bulk lots. 


Chloraze: Powder.* Hospital 
Package, No. 2, containing 
antiseptic to make 5 gallons d 
1% solution. Also in pounds. 


Chlorazene Tablets, grs. 4.6. Om 
tablet in 1 ounce of water makes 
1% solution. Bottles of 1000; 


act an 
cury _bichloride. 

ess to persons. 
water. Easy to use. Effective ® 
weak solutions. Best working at 
tiseptic for wound treatment 
for general use. 


1300 Chlorazene Powder.* It 
pound 


Tt acts 
effects are i 
more prolonged.  Soluti 
be boiled. Especially 
———, since it does not dilate 3 
the pupil, etc. No federal nay. ‘s 
cotic_ blank needed for its por. 
124 
1271 
1329 
457 
1219 
575 
528 
| 
and in bulk lots. 
Dakin’s simplified chlorine antt 
i septic is many times more power: ad 
ful against pyogenic infectiom = 
than carbolic acid. Quicker t 
N 
| | 
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A “strong” antiseptic as 
well as a “safe” antiseptic is i 
Chlorazene, qualities never ; 
-so successfully conjoined in 
one bactericidal agent be- 5 
fore. Prudence suggests its use in preference to 
all others for the office, the hospital and the 
household. 

Chlorazene is unequaled for general use, as a 
wound antiseptic, for hand cleansing, for douch- - 
ing, etc. Not only is it safe to entrust to patients 
between visits but in the tablet form it is conven- 
ient too, as a practical antiseptic should be, which 
fact the busy physician and nurse will fully ap- 
preciate. With the tablets, solutions of any re- 
quired strength can be made 
in a few minutes. 


All druggists are stocked for 
your prescribing convenience. 


A trial package with descriptive circular 
(C 328) sent on request. 


Chlorazene Powder, Chlorazene Surgical 
Cream and Aromatic Chlorazene Powder are 
also stocked by most druggists or may be 
obtained direct. 


The Abbott 


LABORATORIES 
CHICAGO 


San Francisco 


Seattle 


Please say you saw this ad in THE HospitaL Buyer 
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List No. Item 


List No. Item 


1133 
1152 


1196 C 


736 


1234 


Chlorazene cal Cream.* In 
gallons and -gallons. 

Chlorazene Surgical Powder.* In 
cee sprinkler cans; and in 


hlorazene Surgical Gauze.* 
S-yard rolls. 
Chlorcosane.* In half-gallons and 
5-gallon lots. 
Solvent for Dichloramine-T. A 
chlorinated liquefied paraffin wax 
ared according to the method 
of Dakin and D m. 


Cinchophen, Powder.* In pound 
and quarter-pound packages. 
Cinchophen, gts. 7%. 
Bottles of 1 


We are the ai roducers in 
America (if not in the world) of 
this drug, which was introduced 
as atophan. Council-passed; puri- 
ty guaran A most effective 
uric acid eliminant. Preferable to 
the salicylates, including aspirin, 
for acute rheumatism and other 
painful conditions. Less irritant to 
the kidneys. Not so pig 
Codeine Sulphate 
dozens or hundreds. Order on 
narcotic blank. 
Compound Cathartic, U. S. . 
Pills coated, Bottles 
1000; and in bulk | 


Com: d Licorice aie. grs. 
20, Tablets, uncoated. Bottles of 
500; and in bulk lots. 


Dichloramine-T.* In quarter- 


of the Dakin anti- 
treating badly in- 


“wounds. Its oil solvent, 
from which it is released slowly 
as from a reservoir, permits the 
use of high concentrations (5%) 
without irritation and a prolonged 
effect. 

Digipoten.* In %-ounce packa 
The essential glucosides digi. 
talis, with milk sugar. 
to a definite —— b 
hour frog 
equals in therapeutic activit 
minims of fresh tincture. =a 
well in this dry form. The i 
sion or tincture may readily be 
extemporized from it, if desired. 
%, Tablets, un- 
Bottles of 1000; and in 


j 
one- 


Dover’s Powder, grs. 5, 

uncoated. Bottles of 1000; and in 

bulk lots. 

Order on narcotic blank. 

Elixir Barbital-Sodium. In gallon 
tles and in bulk. 


cohol. 
Benzoate.* In gal- 
-gallon bottles. 


The most palatable fluid form a 

oY forward Prat Macht for the the 

nea 

Hydrochloride, gr, % 

ermic Tablets. 

es of 12. 
dreds. 


Epsaco. In 5 and 10-pound 
se rated epsom salt in quickty 
le powder form, with men- 
thol, thymol, phenol and methy| 
salicylate. For aw or cold com. 
presses, ng, etc., when the 
salt is wanted for external use, 
Epinephrin Chloride Solution, In 
eunce bottles. 
A reliable sterile and isotonic 90. 
lution for local and internal use, 
by mouth or hypodermically, 


In dozens or hun. 


587 Galactenzyme,® in bottles of 50 


tablets. 
A virile culture of the true Bacil. 
lus Bulgaricus recommended by 
Metchnikoff as an antiputrefac. 
tice. Implanted in the bowel, it 
erates lactic acid. 
1/250, Granules, 
tles of 1000; 


1234 Oil, ampules. Is 


zens or h 


914 Guimethol. In 1-ounce tubes and 
bulk lots. 


Anodyne ointment or socalled 
solid containing: Guaia- 
salicylate, 

or myalgia, neuralgia, 
sprains, etc. 


hyl 5, Tab- 
iets 1000; 


Hypnodyae, — Bottles of 
a once hypnotic and pain-reliev- 
Each tablet contains: Bar- 
bital, rs. 2; acetphenetidin, grs. 
2; ine citrate, gr. %. 
a. Morphine and Cactoid 


or bu: 


5 

atten eliv: tw t 

on narcotic blank. 

1, Tablets, uncoated. Bottle of 
1000; and in bulk. 
Intestinal Antiseptic, (Powder). 
In 1 and 5-pound packages. 

A balanced mixture of calcium, 
sodium and zinc sulphocarbolates. 
Made in our own laboratories, 
these salts are all of the highest 
grade. Signally useful in bowel 
Intestinal Antiseptic » No. 
part from friction. Easy to apply; 
easy to remove. 


Tubes of 25. dozens - 


— 
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Bureau of Information 
What it is—What it does—Where to get it 


partment of The Hospital Buyer is created for 

the benefit of hospital superintendents, 
nurses, stewards, internes, dietitians and pur- 
chasing agents in order that they might, without 
cost or loss of valuable time, secure detailed in- 
formation on any supplies, devices or equipment 
necessary for the successful operation of their 
institutions. 


This Department is in constant touch with manu- 
facturers of products for the hospital and will se- 
cure for you all descriptive literature and cata- 
logs, and, still more important, will tell you where 
you will receive quality supplies, efficient service 
and honest values. 


T par Bureau of Information—a regular de- 


Should you desire information on any article not 
shown on advertisers’ pages, don’t hesitate to call 
on us, for we will gladly search to the far corners 
of the Earth to assist our subscribers and readers. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Bureau of Information, 


THE HOSPITAL BUYER 
4739 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. | 


We are interested in items listed below. Give us complete infor- 
mation on these articles and tell us what manufacturers or distributers 
of these supplies The Hospital Buyer can guarantee as being thoroughly 
dependable. 


LIST ITEMS HERE: Institution 


Individual 


City 


State 


Please say you saw this ad in THe HospitaL Buyer 
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List No. Item 


List No. Item 


1036 Iron Citrate 
pules. 


- 


Compound, in 
In dozens or hundreds. 


1335 Izal.* In 1-gallon cans; also 5 
and 


50-gallon drums. 

General disinfectant and deodor- 
ant. A milk-white emulsion of 
the higher phenols. From 10 to 
45 times more powerful than car- 
bolic acid against pus organisms. 
Mixes with any water. lean to 
handle. Not dangerous to persons 
or animals. Does not stain. d 


or 
-net objectionable. Unequaled for 


ital use. 

Lubrin (Lubricant Jelly), in 3- 
lubricant y con 
of liquor Without 
glycerin, oil or other greasy ma- 
terial. Useful on sound, specu- 

lum or_examining finger. 
Mercuric Chloride, (see Antisep- 
tic, No. 1). 

Mercury Antidote, (Carter) Tab- 
lets, uncoated. Bottles of 1000; 
and in bulk. 

The most efficient known antidote 
for mercuric chloride poisoning. 
Every hospital dispensary should 
have it on hand for emergencies. 
Each let contains: ium 
gts. 6; sodium acetate, 
grs. 4. 

Mercury Salicylate in Oil, with 
Procaine, in ampules. Dozens or 
hundreds. 


Mono 


bromated 1 
Tablets, uncoated. 


Bottles of 


1000; and in bulk. 


Morphine Sulphate, Hy- 
Tablets. of 25. 
n dozens or hundreds. 
Order on narcotic blank. 
Neoarsphenamine, “D. R. 
All standard dosages. 

Tablets. 


Neocinchophen,® 5 
Bottles of 500 and 1 
gee Powder. In 


Not likely to irritate the stomach. 
msually be given without al- 
es. Uses same as Cinchop 
(which see). 
Neutral Sodium Soap. In gallons 
and half-gallons. 
A liquid soap originated by Car- 
rel and his associates of the 
Rockefeller Institute. Made only 
from vegetable oil. Positively free 
alkali. for cleans- 
open wounds, operating sites, 
as a hand soap and otherwise. 
Parresine.* Cartons of 2 half- 
pound cakes and in bulk lots. 
A wax-film applicati 


for everyday 
emergency use and quickest to re- 
lieve pain. Protects the injured 
part from friction. Easy to apply; 
easy to remove. 


1188 Parresined Lace-Mesh* (Surgica) 
Dressing). 10 and rolls, 


An expedient for preventi 

from sticking to wound eu 
cision. Makes dressing easy, Saves 
time for doctors and nurses, A; 
preciated by the patient. Facil. 
tates healing. For burns, car. 
buncles, bedsores, ulcers and 
wounds generally. 


Petrochondrin.* In 5 and 10-gal. 
avored mineral oil emulsi 

Affords the oil without the oily 
taste, which many persons object 
to. For chronic constipation, ag a 
change from _cathartics. Also 
good vehicle for many drugs, 


Physiologic Saline Soluti 
lets. Bottles of 500; 


Pituitary Solution,® 20% (ful. 
strength) in Ampules. In dozens 
or hundreds. 

Reliable; made from fresh ox 
glands; s ized by tests 
upon the isolated uterus of virgin 
guinea-pigs. Sterile, but without 
preservatives. 


Potassium Bromide, grs. 5, T. 
lets, uncoated. Bottles of 1000, 
and in bulk. 

Potassium Perman 
Tablets, 
1000; and in bulk. 


Procaine, Powder.® In quarter. 
pound packages. 

Procaine,* gr. 1/3, with Epineph- 
rin, H ermic Tablets. Tbe 
of 20. In dozens or hundreds, 
Local anesthetic considerably less 
toxic than cocaine, while equally 
efficient for injection work. 
ferred by careful operators. Intro 
duced as novocaine. No narcotic 
lank required when ordering. 
Profiavine, Powder.® Package o 
25 grams. 

Chemically allied to Acriflavine 
Said to serve the same purposes 
equally well. Not quite so quick 
to dissolve but cheaper, in 
= or pastes generally pre 
erred. 


Rubefacient Ointment, in 1-ounce 
tubes; also 1 and 5-pound cans. 
A good counterirritant applics 
tion. Effective without blisteri 
if properly used. Contains: 
of tine, cloves, m 
guaiacol; camphor, menthol, ole 
resin capsicum. 
Saline Laxative.* In 5 and lb 
t without 
and irri 


etc., 
used in place of the plain salt. 
Saline Solution Tablets. 
Physiologic Saline Solution). 


|_| 
$8 
4 1044 
1145 
| 
1107 
i 724 
1013 
65 
311 
40 
1244 
1102 
1173 
| 
343 
1338 1192 
1339 | 
1168 915 | 
1136 399 
eg’ ulcers, chilblains, etc. m- 
pound of parafin and certain 
waxes, with 2% eucalyptol. In as cous prior to © tions, t 
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Lt No No. Item 


lum Cacodylate, 
Sodium In dozens or 
um Bromide, - 5, Tabl 
Bottles o 1000 ; an 
in bulk. 
Sodoxylin,* (Sodium and an- 
- thoxyloid Compound). In 5 and 
10-pound lots. 
Each 60 grains contains: sodium 
sulphocarbolate, grs. 234; sodium 
=" sodium bicar- 
bonate. 20; colchicine, gr. 
1/500 ; gr. 1/6; xan- 
thoxyloid, gr. 


1/6; aromatics. Ant- 
acid. Hepatic stimulant. Intes- 
tinal antiseptic. Useful against 
acidosis however manifested. Al- 
most specific in gastric acidity. 

1904 Sterilac.® In 5-pound lots. 
Sterilizer and deodorant, virtually 
nonpoisonous, leaving no offensive 
taste nor odor in its 
safe for use in kitchens, 

and w is 
or handled. A powder con- 
taining the water-soluble chlora- 
mines. Economical. The user 
supplies the water. 

659 Sulphate, 1/30, 

Tablets. ‘ubes of 
In dozens or hundreds. 

408 Tecnicide, in 2-ounce bottles; also 

— capsules, one dozen in 


contriv the pa:- 
asite at first trial, b and 

In use for years. 

Bacterins® (Bacterial Vaccines). 
All those in common use; pro- 
duced under the best_ possible 
laboratory conditions. In sealed 
glass ampules, 6 in a box, and 
20-Ce. bulk containers. Uniform 
prices for all. 


Prices quoted for 
any of the foregoing 
items on request. Lib- 
eral discounts al- 
lowed, especially on 
bulk quantities. Leaf- 
lets dealing with 
items marked (*) 
will be sent to all in- 
terested hospital buy- 
ers. 


THE ABBOTT 
LABORATORIES 


4757 Ravenswood Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Miller 


Improved 


Surgeons’ 


Gloves 


Their uniform high 
quality has made 
them leaders for 
27 years. 


A recent improve- 
ment in design in- 
sures against fin- 
ger strain during 
the longest opera- 
tion. 


The Miller #4 Rubber Co. 
of New York a 
None genuine without this trade mark. 


Without 
Pins or 
Buttons 


All garments 
fastened with 
twistless tape. 


Write for com- 
plete outfit for 
Class work. 


Special prices 
on all 


Varta Baby Garments 


Write for the perfect Binder 
flexible and easily applied and 
our book, “Baby’s Outfit.” 


Earnshaw Sales Co. 


325 W. Jackson Blvd. 


: 

DressBabies 
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AmeERIcAN Pressure Dressing Sterilizer. 


A Successful Operation— 


Yet all the skill of the surgeon, and the utmost care of 
the attendants, would be sacrificed by a post-operative 
infection. Complete success is dependent on the perfect 
sterilization of dressings, instruments, utensils, etc. 


Besides insuring positive sterilization, the “AMERICAN” 
is built for a generation of hard daily usage. Their 
sturdy construction of the “everlasting metals,’ bronze, 
brass and copper, defies deterioration. 

Our latest bulletin gives you descriptions and illustrations of 


the latest ““AmerIcAN” equipment which is most used in hospital 
work. Write for Catalog B. 


AMERICAN STERILIZER Co., Erie, Pa. 


Pioneers in the use of the higher pressures and vacuums 
which insure perfect sterilization. 


Eastern Sales Office: 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


AMERICAN 
Sterilizers 


and Disinfectors 


Please say you saw this ad in Tue Hospitat Buyer 


“AMERICAN 
pack-less valve 
guard against 
leakage, ani 
eliminate fre 
quent repack: 


ig 
| 
| 
| | 
” 
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MEYER MOBILE 
X-RAY UNIT 


\ 


The hospital can do 
fifty per cent of its 
x-ray work with a 
properly designed and 
equipped Mobile Unit 
like the Meyer. This 
apparatus is in a class 
by itself for efficiency 
and will deliver x-ray 
energy with an inten- 
sity which will put 
many a larger appa- 
ratus to shame. 


Every apparatus is 
tested and standard- 
ized with an intensime- 
ter, a new instrument for determining the effi- 
ciency of tubes and apparatus. It reads, not 
kilovolts or milliamperes, but x-ray intensity. 


The price is right. 


The bulletin describing it is yours for the asking. 


The Wm. Meyer Company 


16461, Girard Street Chicago, Illinois 
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A Model Victor X-Ray Dark Room 


Victor X-Ray Accessories 


In order that the results which the operator has a right to expect 
from Victor X-Ray Apparatus may be regularly and consistently 
obtained and properly interpreted the Victor X-Ray Corporation 
and its authorized dealers recommend and carry in stock a wide 
range of important accessories. 


These accessories are made either by the Victor X-Ray Corpora 
tion itself or by other manufacturers, according to Victor specifica- 
tions. In every case they must conform with the high standards 
associated with the name Victor. 


Victor accessories include everything from Coolidge tubes to the 
many devices used in the laboratory and dark room—cassettes, in- 
tensifying screens, films, developing and fixing tanks, developing 7 
clamps and hangers, drying racks, developing and fixing chemicals, J 
protective materials, gloves, goggles, stereoscopes, etc., etc. 


The list is so extensive, so all-inclusive that it cannot here be printed | 
in full. A complete catalog will be gladly sent on request. 


VICTOR X-RAY CORPORATION 
Supply Sales Department 
236 S. Robey St. Chicago, Ill. 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 
SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT MILWAUKEE CONVENTION 
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